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PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 
By ARTHUR KORNHAUSER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


— CV. YSTEMATIC surveys of employee 
S attitudes appear to have begun with 
ithe work of J. David Houser in the 
| early 1920’s. Since that time investiga- 
tions have been conducted in many 
' scores of companies with hundreds of 
thousands of employees. The studies 
have employed interview and question- 
naire methods. Usually data are ob- 
tained concerning the general satisfac- 
tion or level of “morale” and also con- 
cerning the specific attitudes and feel- 
ings about various features of the job 
and employment relations. 


TYPE OF ATTITUDE SURVEYS 


The objectives have been to furnish 
managements a more adequate picture 
of the state of morale in their organiza- 
tions, and thus to provide them with a 
measure of their own success or failure 
in personnel matters and at the same 
time with a map which locates the spe- 
cific problems of unsatisfactory feelings 
and sources of irritation where remedial 
measures are called for. Incidental to 
these primary purposes, though like- 
wise of great practical importance, the 
attitude surveys also operate to relieve 
tensions by letting workers unburden 
themselves, to improve morale by show- 


ing that management is really interest- 
ed in the people on the job, and to give 
management valuable concrete case ma- 
terial for use in instructing supervisors. 


Unfortunately only small parts of the 
material from industrial studies have 
been published.: The work has usually 
been carried on by particular companies 
for their own immediate purposes; the 
reports have been considered confiden- 
tial. The work has typically been done 
by consulting psychologists or research 
organizations (e.g., Houser Associates, 


1 A considerable number of published reports 
are available, however. An annotated bibliog- 
raphy of the literature to 1935 is contained in: 
Robert Hoppock, Job Satisfaction, New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1935. More recent publica- 
tions of special interest include the follow- 
ing: F. J. Roethlisberger, and J. William 
Dickson, Management and the Worker, 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1939; 
J. David Houser, What People Want from 
Businese, New York, McGraw Hill, 1938; 
George W. Hartmann, and Theodore Newcomb, 
(eds.), Industrial Conflict: a Psychological In- 
terpretation, New York, Cordon Press, 1939; 
Patricia Hall, and H. W. Locke, Incentives and 
Contentment, London, Pitman & Sons, 1938; 
Ss. be! aay and J. W. Langdon, Fatigue and 
Boredom in Repetitive Type Work, Industrial 
Health Research Board, port No. 77, Lon- 
don, 1937 (also several earlier reports in the 
same series). Reports of studies in recent 
years are also to be found in the Personnel 
Journal, publications of the American Man- 
agement Association, and the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board Management Record. 
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The Psychological Corporation, Opinion 
Research, Inc., Elmo Roper, and many 
others). In a number of instances per- 
sonnel men within the companies have 
carried on the studies themselves, fol- 
lowing the pattern established by psy- 
chologists. 


In addition to attitude inquiries with- 
in particular companies, a number of 
surveys have been conducted in recent 
years among working people on a com- 
munity-wide basis. These socially ori- 
ented inquiries have sought to picture 
the state of morale and attitudes with 
respect to more general characteristics 
of employment and working life than is 
usual in the studies under employer aus- 
pices. Within the limits of the present 
paper, these broader studies will have 
to be omitted. 


It is also necessary to note that psy- 
chological investigations of attitudes 
constitute only one of several approaches 
to the problems under consideration. 
While attention in this paper is focussed 
on the psychological studies which have 
employed interview and questionnaire 
techniques, it should be emphasized that 
important non-psychological sources of 
information also are untilized exten- 
sively on these matters. These other 
sources include the following: 


1. Statistical records dealing with la- 
bor disputes, labor turnover, pro- 
duction indexes, absenteeism, 
grievance files, etc. . 


2. First-hand observations of work- 
ers’ behavior on and off the job, in- 
formal conversations with them, 
supervisors’ reports, reports - by 
personnel counselors, by union rep- 
resentatives, and so on. 


3. Historical and social observations 
covering a great variety of matters 
such as the growth and changing 
temper of labor unions and of po- 
litical movements, social legisla- 
tion pertaining to industry, 
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changes in employer-employee Te. 
lations, and so forth. 


Important as it is for psychologists 
to consider all such materials along with 
their own direct inquiries, none of the 
studies utilizing these various types of 
evidence will be dealt with in the pres. 
ent paper, since the essential purpose 
here is to attempt an appraisal of the 
typical employee attitude studies of the 
kind carried on by psychologists, Ay 
effort will be made to indicate in a sys. 
tematic way the kinds of studies which 
have been conducted, to comment criti- 
cally on these procedures, and to offer 
suggestions and cautions regarding fur. 
ther work. 

Two types of psychological work have 
been prominent. One is concerned with 
the ascertaining and measuring of em- 
ployee attitudes; the other seeks to ac- 
count for the general favorable or un- 
favorable tone of the attitudes, that is, 
to rate the relative importance of fac- 
tors which determine employee satisfac- 
tion or morale. The second contains the 
more challenging and significant ques- 
tions, to which this paper will primarily 
be directed. Some brief observations 
may appropriately be offered first, how- 
ever, having to do with the more rou- 
tine ascertaining of attitudes. 


PROCEDURES FOR ASCERTAINING 
EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 


Increasingly over recent years man- 
agement has become actively concerned 
about the motivations and attitudes of 
its working people. Management at all 
levels is learning that it must keep in 
touch with employee thinking and must 
find effective methods for dealing with 
work feelings in order to release men’s 
energies and to maintain harmonious 
relationships in the interests of produc- 
tion and profits. 
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Attitude surveys have offered them- 
selves as one answer to this need. They 
certainly should not be viewed as a sub- 
stitute for other means by which en- 
lightened employers maintain continu- 
ous communication with employees, but 
they do constitute a valuable supple- 
ment. The attitude inquiry aims to give 
a systematic and comprehensive inven- 
tory of work feelings, and covers many 
specific matters that do not come to 
light through ordinary channels. It is 
like a thorough physical examination of 
an individual as contrasted with frag- 
mentary information picked up casually 
» concerning the state of his health. 

The most important types of proce- 
dure which are used in ascertaining em- 
ployee attitudes are as follows: 


1. Free-answer interviewing. 

a) Unguided interviews.—In this 
type of interviewing the em- 
ployee is encouraged to talk 
about whatever is on his mind. 
The interviewer’s function is to 
listen and to encourage him to 
talk further, but without ask- 
ing specific questions. The pro- 
cedure is best illustrated in the 
well-known work of the West- 
ern Electric Company in its 
Hawthorne studies. 

Guided interviews. — All de- 
grees of guidance are possible, 
from almost none to the rigid 
adherence to set questions. 
Usually a moderately formal in- 
terview schedule is followed, in 
which matters of interest to the 
investigator are inquired into. 
Here, as in the unguided inter- 
view, the respondent is encour- 
aged to volunteer his own ideas 
and to express his own feelings 
in whatever way they occur to 
him. But in this case the inter- 
viewer asks appropriate follow- 
up questions which probe for 
further details and for more 
precise meanings. 
2. Formal interview questions with 
simple choice responses. — The 
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questions here are of the same kind 
as those included in printed ques- 
tionnaires (see the following para- 
graph). The only difference is that 
these are asked orally. The formal 
oral question may be combined with 
followup questions which obtain 
free-answer responses to clarify 
and amplify the simple choice. 

. Printed questionnaires, — This 
method has been most extensively 
used. The questions take different 
forms, principally the following: 
a) Yes-no and true-false questions. 

—The questionnaire usually in- 
cludes a large number of items 
on specific points such as wages, 
——s conditions, supervision, 
etc. 

b) Check lists.—These are similar 
to the yes-no questions, but with 
simple choice of four or five re- 
sponses, usually forming a 
crude scale. 

c) Attitude scales. — Scales con- 
structed by refined calibration 
technique which present a list 
of items of varying degree of 
favorableness regarding the 
matter in question, those items 
to be checked with which the 
employee agrees. 

The content of the questionnaire, re- 
gardless of the particular form used, is 
usually arrived at after preliminary 
“scouting” to obtain impressions as to 
what matters are particularly worthy 
of inquiry in a given company. Most 
of the questions, however, cover topics 
which are common to all companies. 

Apart from the questioning method, 
important elements of procedure also 
have to do with the administration of 
the survey. Careful planning is re- 
quired in order to have the investiga- 
tion properly received and accepted by 
all the members of the organization. 
Employees and supervisors must be giv- 
en assurances that the material will be 
used in an impersonal manner and that 
nothing which is found in the survey 
will be used “against” anyone. For this 
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anonymous. 


Other important questions of method 
have to do with the choice of sample in 
case not all employees are included, 
with the decision regarding the person- 
nel to do the interviewing (whether 
from within the company or outsiders, 
etc.), the problem of securing rapport, 
and the procedures for recording re- 
sponses and reporting findings. 

The wide use of attitude studies uti- 
lizing such methods as those outlined 
is some indication that managements do 
find the material of value. Wherever a 
survey is conducted with reasonable 
skill and understanding, the result 
could scarcely be otherwise. The find- 
ings almost always add substantially to 
management’s previous information 
about its employees and very often con- 
tain startliny surprises. Perhaps the 
greatest accomplishment often lies in 

the way management is shocked out of 
its complacency with respect to em- 
ployees’ satisfaction. Even where the 
results at first seem dubious to mana- 
gers, further detailed inquiry into the 
situation usually reveals some genuine 
basis for the feelings expressed in the 
survey—a basis either in the objective 
conditions or in the subjective meanings 


these situations have been permitted to 
assume. 


What management learns are things 
which pertain to: 


1. The general level of employee .satisfac- 
tion or morale-——Management obtains a clear 
impression as to whether the mental health of 
the organization as a whole is reasonably good 
or shows disturbing weaknesses. 

2. Comparisons within the organization.— 
For example, it is discovered that certain of 
the company’s plants, divisions, departments, 
or occupational groups are decidedly lower in 
morale than are other parts of the organiza- 


tion, and hence are places which require spe- 
cial attention. 





reason, responses are almost always 
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3. Wide differences im satisfaction gy», 
individuals.—Almost always, even where a 
rale as a whole is fairly good, a number 4 
employees are found to have decidely unfay,., 
able feelings and to reflect considerable },. 
tility or dissatisfaction. While the identity of 
these persons is not known, their presence does 
call management’s attention sharply to the 
need for improved methods of selection, place. 
ment, and individualized treatment, in onic; 
to keep trouble from so-called “problem em- 
ployees” at a minimum. 

4. Attitudes regarding particular matters: 
the directions of satisfaction and dissatisjqy. 
tion—Whether morale is high or low, there 
are bound to be great differences in satisfa¢. 
tion with respect to different aspects of work 
relationships. Widely varying amounts of dis. 
satisfaction may be expressed regarding, for 
example, wage rates or the methods by which 
they are established, treatment by supervisors 
and specific supervisory procedures, physical 
conditions of work, adequacy of equipmxt, 
and so on through the long list of points 
ward which attitudes are expressed. The most 
definite outcome of employee attitude sury ys 
is usually management’s determination to do 
something about those matters where the 

greatest amounts of dissatisfaction are mani- 
fested. 

Further analysis of the significance of the 
attitudes expressed and of what lies back of 
them becomes highly important in dictating 
where management should most urgently take 
action. These problems concerning the impor- 


tance of different factors are treated in the 
next section. 


hos- 


SOME CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


Before considering those further 
problems, however, a few critical com- 
ments are in order concerning the meth- 
ods and results of the simple ascertain- 
ing of attitudes which have been pic- 
tured up to this point. 

In the first place, there are all the 
usual difficulties that must be faced in 
efforts to have people reveal their true 
attitudes and feelings. How far are en- 
ployees willing to express their atti- 
tudes, and how far are they able to do 
so? All elements of procedure must be 
evaluated in terms of how well they cre- 
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ate the indispensable readiness to co- 
operate and also how successfully they 
facilitate the expressions of attitudes. 
But even where there is no deliberate 
intent to hold back or to give false re- 
sponses, more subtle self-defensive re- 
-actions or deep-seated biases will inevi- 
tably color the findings. Hence results 
are always to be interpreted cautiously 
and with whatever psychological insight 
the investigator can bring to bear. 
Another type of error is introduced 
by the fact that attitudes are likely to 
be greatly affected by any recent 
changes in the job and in the total so- 
cial situation, and by sharp contrasts 
between one group and others with 
which individuals customarily compare 
themselves. Hence the specific inquiry 
may reveal only the state of morale at 
particular times and places and with 
reference to matters which are especial- 
ly “hot,” rather than affording a basis 
for broad and continuous conclusions. 
With respect to the specific proce- 
dures, the problems in this field are 
closely parallel to those in consumer re- 
search and in public opinion surveys. 
The critical thinking about procedures 
and the technical improvement of meth- 
ods in these latter fields have much to 
contribute to employee attitude re- 
search. It goes without saying that 
sound procedures are as necessary here 
as in other parts of the opinion research 
field. This means that where sampling 
is used it must be thoroughly represen- 
tative, that the administrative proce- 
dure must provide a favorable atmos- 
phere within which people’s genuine at- 
titudes will appear, that questions must 
be carefully formulated both as to form 
and content to secure clear and un- 
biassed, yet meaningful, expressions of 
opinion, that interviewers must be prop- 
erly trained, and that the analysis and 
interpretation of results must avoid the 
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many pitfalls which have become ap- 
parent in opinion work. 

In all these directions, employee atti- 
tude surveys are frequently defective. 
Hence the need for greater utilization 
of the knowledge and skill accumulated 
in related areas of opinion research.’ 

But in addition, industrial investiga- 
tors have many distinctive problems of 
their own to solve, such as those of 
gaining confidence, deciding whether 
the study should have employee repre- 
sentatives participate in the planning, 
determining what attitudes to inquire 
into, and similar questions. 

Clearly one of the most important de- 
cisions which has to be made is the 
choice of interview or questionnaire 
procedure. While each of the question- 
ing methods has advantages and disad- 
vantages, experience has led most in- 
vestigators to a middle course between 
the extremely formal attitude scale with 
the necessarily restricted ground it cov- 
ers, and the other extreme of the time- 
consuming and somewhat rambling un- 
guided interview. For practical pur- 
poses the need is ordinarily not for 
highly refined and accurate measure- 
ment, nor for deep motivation analysis. 
What is wanted is a picture of the di- 
rection, intensity, and interrelations of 
attitudes pertaining to the matters 
about which management can do some- 
thing. Consequently the most used 
methods are those of the carefully 
planned questionnaire and the systemat- 
ic interview. Inquiries using these meth- 
ods are carried through expeditiously 


2 A number of problems in employee attitude 
inquiries are discussed in Arthur W. Korn- 
hauser, The Technique of Measuring Employee 
Attitudes, Personnel, 1933, 9: 99-107. The re- 
lated body of material in the market research 
and public opinion fields is well reflected in 
two recent books: Albert B. Blankenship, Con- 
sumer and Opinion Research, New York, Har- 
per & Bros., 1943; and Hadley Cantril, et alii, 
Gauging Public Opinon, Princeton University 
Press, 1944. 
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and inexpensively, with genuinely use- 
ful results for the practical purposes of 
management. 

A final critical word may be added 
here concerning conclusions about the 
extent of unrest or dissatisfaction in in- 
dustry. One of the best summaries of 
many previous studies was made bj 
Hoppock.’ He suggests the following 
generalization: ‘““Two thirds of the stud- 
ies show less than one third of the 
workers to be dissatisfied.” (This in- 
cludes community-wide studies along 
with those in industry.) Similar state- 
ments about percentages dissatisfied are 
frequently offered with respect to par- 
ticular companies. 

Simple summary conclusions of this 
kind are dangerously inadequate. Feel- 
ings of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
are complicated and varied. Working 
people may be satisfied with many of 
the conditions of their employment and 
still be markedly dissatisfied about oth- 
er features of the job or of their work- 
ing lives. The number considered dis- 
satisfied will depend in large measure 
upon the arbitrary method of defining 
what the term dissatisfaction refers to 
in the given case. 

Another serious limitation upon any 
such conclusion which attempts to gen- 
eralize beyond particular companies is 
the fact that the employee surveys rep- 
resent a markedly biassed sample of 
working people. By the nature of the 
case, most of the inquiries have been 
conducted in companies with enlight- 
ened and progressive managements, and 
ones where conditions of morale are 
reasonably satisfactory. Managements 
which are sitting on a powder keg do 
not conduct employee attitude studies. 
The studies are also unrepresentative 
with respect to the different years in 
the business cycle and the changing eco- 


3 Hoppock, Robert, op. cit. 


nomic conditions which affect em 
attitudes. 


I dif Vee 


FACTORS RELATED TO JOB SATISFACT]9) 


In addition to job satisfaction studies 
of the kind described, which stop with 
the measurement or description of atti. 
tudes, many investigations have heey 
interested in going on to find the causa] 
influences in morale and to establish the 
relative importance of different factors 
which determine satisfaction and dis. 
satisfaction. The percentage of em. 
ployees who are pleased or displeased 
about a particular condition obviously 
gives no indication of the importance or 
significance of those feelings as determi- 
nants of general satisfaction. If 75 per 
cent of a group express dissatisfaction 
with lockers or dirty windows, while 
only 25 per cent say they are dissatis- 
fied about wage rates, it certainly does 
not mean that management is justified 
in giving attention to the former and 
ignoring the latter. The important addi- 
tional problem is how urgently the ex- 
pressed attitudes are felt and how in- 
fluential they are in determining the 
overall orientation of the individual. 

What is said here about specific atti- 
tudes as causes is equally true of other 
influences, both objective and subjec- 
tive. If employees know the uses of the 
product manufactured, for example, 
how significant is this knowledge in af- 
fecting morale? How important, simi- 
larly, are differences in age or school- 
ing of the workers and in conditions of 
work and employment relations? 

Long lists of these influences affect- 
ing morale have been compiled. Conclu- 
sions regarding their relative impor- 
tance have been arrived at by varied 
procedures and show a large amount of 
disagreement. The next pages are de- 
voted to a consideration of these meth- 
ods and an analysis of the sources of 
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the disagreements. 

The classes of these influences which 
have most frequently assigned 
leading roles include such matters as 
the following: 


been 


Factors in the individual (ability, 
health, age, temperament, desires 
and expectations, etc.). 

Factors in life away from work 
(home conditions, recreation, con- 
sumer problems, labor union activ- 
ities, social, economic, and political 
conditions, etc.). 

Factors in the employment relations: 
Wages or earnings. 

Steadiness of employment. 

Kind of work performed, interest- 
ing work, worthwhile work. 

Supervision. 

Conditions of work, surroundings. 

Opportunities for advancement. 

Opportunity to use ability. 

Social relationships on the job. 

Recognition and fair evaluation of 
work. 

Opportunities for participation, 
free interchange of ideas. 

Prompt and fair settlement of 
grievances. 

Understanding and respect by em- 
ployer. 


Little agreement exists concerning 
the order of importance of these fac- 
tors. Some investigators place almost 
all their emphasis on personal determi- 
nants; others look only at the environ- 


mental influences. Among the latter, 
certain ones stress wages and material 
conditions, while others consider intan- 
gible and subtle relations predominant. 
Studies show that physical conditions 
of work are of extremely slight impor- 
tance; but other studies demonstrate 
that changes in particular physical sur- 
roundings, such as ventilation and light- 
ing, produce markedly significant re- 
sults. Social relations with fellow-work- 
ers are of paramount importance — or 
they are entirely omitted from consid- 
eration. The same sort of disagreement 


occurs with respect to almost every in- 
fluence. 

Perhaps the most striking instance is 
that of wages. Several investigators 
have insisted upon the relative unimpor- 
tance of wages and have made a great 
deal of the allegedly false stress placed 
on the wage factor by most practical 
businessmen. Quite opposite findings, 
however, are also reported in the litera- 
ture: in some instances wages stand at 
the very top of the list of morale deter- 
minants; in others, it is given an inter- 
mediate position. 

All these conflicting results point to 
serious questions about the procedures 
employed and about the justifiability of 
the generalizations which are advanced. 
It becomes important to analyze the 
reasons for the disagreements and to in- 
quire how far valid conclusions are pos- 
sible. 

Several general difficulties are first to 
be noted; then specific procedures will 
be examined. 

1. The first general source of confu- 
sion has to do with the question of what 
differences any particular inquiry is at- 
tempting to account for. What groups 
are being compared? What range of 
variation in morale is to be explained? 
One study may seek to account for dif- 
ferences within a single company, while 
another is concerned with the favorable 
or unfavorable conditions in that com- 
pany as contrasted with others. Certain 
morale studies are even pointed at the 
differences in morale among individuals 
on the same job, or independent of any 
particular jobs. The non-comparability 
of findings from these varied investiga- 
tions is apparent. One cannot explain 
the differences in bodily health between 
Athlete A and Athlete B in the same 
terms he would employ in accounting 
for the differences in health between 
athletes in general and chronic invalids. 
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Disputes about the importance or un- 
importance of wages, supervision, work- 
ing conditions, desire for advancement, 
or whatever else it may be, are usually 
quarrels which arise from the fact that 
investigators are unwittingly discussing 
quite different questions. Wages may be 
a relatively unimportant explanation 
for the differences in morale among en- 
try clerks in a mail-order house; at the 
same time they may be vastly signifi- 
cant in explaining the difference in mo- 
rale between these clerks and the mail 
sorters in the next department—or be- 
tween them and the clerks in another 
company. All too frequently results 
from particular comparison have been 
over-generalized with no indication of 
the necessary limitations upon the con- 
clusion. Different answers are arrived 
at about what is important in causing 
high or low morale because entirely dif- 
ferent variations in morale are being 
explained. 

2. A second source of disagreement 
about the relative importance of factors 
determining morale has to do with the 
definition of the variables which are be- 
ing investigated. Most of these variables 
are themselves highly complex. When 
one talks about the effect of wages on 
morale, for example, he may be refer- 
ring to wage rates, total earnings, meth- 
ods of remuneration, basis for setting 
rates, basis for changing rates, fairness 
of wages in terms of what the company 
can afford to pay, wages compared to 
those of other jobs, wages relative to 
workers’ needs, etc. Similar ambiguities 
occur in the case of most of the factors 
discussed. This consideration alone 
leads to many of the conflicting conclu- 
sions which appear in the studies of em- 
ployee attitudes. 

Parallel observations may be noted 
regarding the varied meanings of “mo- 
rale” or “work satisfaction.” Different 
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results are to be expected depending 
upon whether causal factors are eyaly. 
ated as to their importance, in relation 
to satisfaction with the kind of work, oy 
with the particular job, or with the em. 
ployee’s general lot in life, and go op. 
At times the importance of the factors 
is likewise rated as to their influence oy 
more specialized job reactions, such as 
the boredom experienced, restriction of 
output, layoff plans preferred, etc. 

3. Perhaps the most baffling difficy)- 
ty has to do with the impossibility of 
isolating the single variables which aye 
to be studied. The effect of any one 
type of change differs depending unon 
the entire context within which it oc- 
curs. The work feelings of an employee 
are a reflection of innumerable interre- 
lated elements within the person as well 
as within the entire range of influences 
affecting him from the outside. Hence 
generalizations about single influences 
taken alone are unwarranted. 

How far any particular factor is 
found to be important turns both upon 
the satisfactoriness of conditions with 
respect to that variable, and also upon 
the degree to which various other con- 
ditions are satisfactory or unsatisfac- 
tory. Thus the level of earnings may be 
found of far less importance among em- 
ployees who are well paid or who have 
had recent increases than among others 
whose pay has been unduly low or has 
failed to change in a way that would 
meet expectations. At the same time, 
however, the relative importance of 
earnings depends upon many other fac- 
tors—for example, the level of job skill 
and other intangible satisfactions of the 
work. Where the latter are important, 
wages are likely to be less dominating 
than in the case of routine employment, 
where little satisfaction is present save 
that represented by wages. 

A further consideration of broad sig- 
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nificance in this connection is the fact 
that the meaning of particular influ- 
ences depends upon their relations to 
the other conditions present. This is 
strikingly the case concerning the im- 
plications of specific work changes with 
respect to what they signify to em- 
ployees about the management. A 
change in wages, working conditions, 
welfare activities, rest periods, or al- 
S most anything else may find its great- 
est significance for morale in what it 
implies to the employees regarding 
management’s ability, goodwill, and in- 
s terest. Hence in different total situa- 
tions the actual influence of such changes 
is likely to differ greatly. Generaliza- 
tions must be severely qualified as a 
consequence. 

The remedy for these difficulties lies 
in two directions: (a) the careful indi- 
cation of the type of situation within 

| which the relationship has been found 
to be true, and (b) the multiplication 
of studies employing wisely planned 
variations in conditions in a manner 
that gradually extends the scope of the 
conclusions. 

1. Finally, the different methods of 
analysis which have been employed give 
rise to serious questions about the va- 
lidity and comparability of conclusions. 
Seven different methods may be distin- 
guished which have been utilized for the 
purpose of rating the relative impor- 
tance of factors which determine job 
satisfaction. These methods will be very 
briefly described and evaluated. In view 
of the great variations among the pro- 
cedures and the shortcomings of most 
of them, it would be remarkable indeed 
if they were to produce conclusions 
which were in agreement. 

A. The most rigorously scientific 
procedure is the use of experiment. 
Ideally one might measure the morale 
of a group with and without particular 
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conditions present. If we could ascer- 
tain the morale of employees under one 
wage system, then introduce a new 
wage system, keeping everything else 
constant, and again determine the level 
of morale, it would be possible to draw 
conclusions concerning the specific in- 
fluence of the wage change upon morale 
in that industrial setting. (It might not 
have similar effects under a different set 
of circumstances, of course.) 

An approach to experimental isola- 
tion of influences on work feelings is 
illustrated in a number of studies of 
repetitive work conducted by Wyatt and 
his associates, in the Industrial Health 
Research Board in England.‘ These 
studies clearly indicate the possibilities 
of reducing boredom and thus improv- 
ing work attitudes by a variety of spe- 
cific changes in work conditions —- for 
example, reducing the amount of work 
given an employee at one time, intro- 
ducing wage incentives, permitting talk, 
provision of music, etc. Similarly, rest 
periods have been demonstrated to im- 
prove work feelings as well as output. 

Ideally one should have a control 
group in such experiments. That is to 
say, another group should be studied 
which is identical in all respects with 
the first, but which does not undergo 
the given change in condition. In actual 
practice controls of this kind have rare- 
ly been used. 

In addition to the moderately refined 
efforts to use experiments, there are in- 
numerable crude approximations to this 
procedure. Whenever a change in wage 
rates or wage methods is introduced, 
for example, or when new supervisors 
are added, or old ones retrained, or 
when considerable modification of work 
environment occurs, alert managements 
do draw impressionistic conclusions as 
to the effects produced on employee mo- 


4 Wyatt, S., op. cit. 
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rale. It is largely on the basis of such 
observations that the generalization re- 
garding the overwhelming importance 
of first-line supervisors has been ar- 
rived at. It probably also leads to the 
common-sense emphasis on wages and 
steadiness of employment. 

While refined experimental methods 
are decidedly valuable, their use is lim- 
ited because of expense and difficulty. 

B. Another procedure is that of 
group comparisons, in which the morale 
of groups exposed to specified differ- 
ences in objective conditions is com- 
pared. An especially favorable form of 
this procedure occurs under circum- 
stances where only one marked differ- 
ence exists in conditions affecting the 
groups of employees compared. Thus 
subgroups within a given department 
may be found to differ in their morale 
even though their personal characteris- 
tics and entire working situations are 
the same save for their having different 
immediate supervisors. In that case the 
influence of the supervisor is more or 
less adequately isolated. The whole sit- 
uation is a sort of “fortuitous experi- 
ment.” Results of precisely this charac- 
ter have been reported by two investi- 
gators.’ The group comparison method 
is also illustrated in a study which con- 
trasted the morale of employed and un- 
employed professionel men, though it is 
doubtful how strictly comparable the 
two groups were apart from the one 
factor of employment or non-énmploy- 
ment.*® 

While in most cases the group com- 

5 Arthur W. Kornhauser, and A. A. Sharp, 
Employee Attitudes: Suggestions from a Study 
in a Factory, Personnel Journal, 1932, 10: 
398-404. Richard L. Hull, and Arthur Kolstad, 
“Morale on the Job,” in Goodwin Watson 


(ed.) Civilian Morale, Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1942. 


*0. Milton Hall, Attitudes and Unemploy- 
ment: A Comparison of the Opinions and At- 
titudes of Employed and Unemployed Men. 
Archives of Psychology, 1934, No. 165. 
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parison method cannot possibly jim; 
the variations in conditions to a Single 
factor, to the extent that this object; 
is approximated the procedure is a ya) 
uable one. 

C. A similar but far looser type of 
statistical comparison occurs where ob. 
jective factors in the work situation ar: 
analyzed in relation to differences jy 
work satisfaction, even though the com. 
plex total situations differ markedly oye 
from another. Thus the level of morale 
among individuals or subgroups may be 
correlated with each of the characteris. 
tics of the work in turn. If morale js 
found to be more closely associated with 
differences in physical conditions of 
work, for example, than with differ. 
ences in degree of skill, it may be al- 
leged that the former is the more sig. 
nificant determinant of satisfaction. 

The fallacy in the use of these simple 
correlation methods is apparent from 


ve 


the considerations which were empha- 
sized above under Point 3 of the general 
sources of difficulty. The problem really 
becomes an intricate analysis in terms 


of partial correlations. The different 
characteristics of the job are so inter- 
woven that the correlation of any one 
of them with morale is extremely likely 
to represent not a direct causal connec- 
tion but rather a complex system of in- 
terrelated influences. Clearly, for ex- 
ample, wage rates and levels of skill and 
responsibility are correlated with each 
other. Hence a relationship between 
one of them and morale is at the same 
time a reflection of the influence of the 
others. But along with wages and skill 
are likely to go numerous additional fac- 
tors having to do with work surround- 
ings, type of supervision, personal char- 
acteristics of the employees, and so on. 
Hence a simple statistical association 
between any one of these factors and 
work satisfaction cannot validly be in- 
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terpreted as indicating the importance 
of that factor in determining morale. 

D. Precisely the same procedure as 
that just described is at times applied 
to personal or individual characteristics 
® yather than to the objective work situa- 
tion. Thus two groups of employees en- 
gaged in the same work, but with high- 
er and lower morale respectively, may 
be contrasted with respect to their age, 
schooling, length of service, nationality, 
or any other single trait. Even more 
questionably, such comparisons may be 
made for individuals who are doing va- 
ried types of work. Thus it is conclud- 
ed, for example, that morale is highest 
among older and long-service employees. 
But again the presence of other dis- 
turbing factors must be recognized. 
These older workers may be doing dif- 
ferent kinds of work from many of the 
newer employees; they may be of diff- 
erent ethnic origins; they probably have 
greater security in their jobs, and so on. 

Psychologists and psychiatrists work- 
ing in this field have tended to stress 
these personal determinants of morale, 
especially the temperamental and emo- 
tional traits of the individual. Some 
persons are designated as nervously un- 
stable, emotionally maladjusted, neuro- 
tic, “problem employees,” and are ac- 
cordingly held to be in the low morale 
group by reason of their personal make- 
up. Differences in intelligence in rela- 
tion to job demands and opportunities 
are treated similarly. In such interpre- 
tations it is important to keep in mind 
the fact that both objective and subjec- 
tive conditions are always involved; 
they are correlative and inseparable 
parts of the picture, and hence are in 
no sense alternative explanations. The 
personal characteristics are important 
explanations of morale differences only 
in association with certain acceptable 
or unacceptable variations in the envi- 
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ronment. When dissatisfaction in work 
is ascribed to individual traits, it is 
often overlooked that external changes 
are still influential and that few em- 
ployees, indeed, are irremediably of low 
morale because of their emotional mal- 
adjustment. 

E. The remaining three types of 
procedure to be discussed are the most 
distinctive and important ones utilized 
in efforts to rate the relative signifi- 
cance of morale determinants. The first 
of these three methods has been particu- 
larly favored by Houser,’ but has been 
adopted by many other investigators. 
The method is parallel, statistically, to 
the last procedure described. The rela- 
tionships which are studied, however, 
are between general work feelings or 
morale, on the one hand, and specific 
attitudes on the other. The aim is to 
account for the general attitude in 
terms of the specific attitudes and be- 
liefs. The crucial question asked is 
whether there is a difference in morale 
between employees who have favorable 
attitudes with respect to particular job 
characteristics — say, wages or super- 
vision — and those who have unfavor- 
able attitudes on the same matter. The 
argument is that if workers of low mo- 
rale show higher percentages of dissat- 
isfaction concerning the factor in ques- 
tion than do workers of high morale, 
then the factor is a significant influence 
in determining the low morale; contrari- 
wise, if the difference in percentages of 
dissatisfaction is slight, then the factor 
is viewed as relatively unimportant. 

It is on the basis of this procedure 
that Houser and others have argued the 
view that wages are relatively unimpor- 
tant. They have found that attitudes 
concerning wages do not differ as great- 
ly between high and low morale em- 
ployees as do attitudes concerning a 


7 J. David Houser, op. cit. 
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number of other work relationships. 

The validity of causal interpretations 
based upon such analysis is very seri- 
ously open to question. The most dis- 
turbing difficulty again pertains to the 
oversimplification of highly intricate 
causal interrelationships. The employees 
who respond in a favorable and unfa- 
vorable direction respectively, on the 
given question, may well differ with re- 
spect to many of their personal and job 
characteristics as well—sex, age, edu- 
cation, level of skill, wages, and so on. 
Moreover, they are almost certain to 
differ in other attitudes as well as in the 
one being analyzed ; this one may indeed 
be only an incidental accompaniment of 
more basic ones. The expressed feel- 
ing, too, may be an example of “dis- 
placement” ; it may reflect an emotional 
reaction which has nothing to do with 
the specific matter complained about. 
Consequently the differences in morale 
which accompany a positive or negative 
response to the particular question may 
not be ascribed at all properly to the in- 
fluence of the condition referred to in 
that question. 

Astonishing illustrations of conclu- 
sions drawn uncritically from this type 
of method are sprinkled through the lit- 
erature on the subject, including the 
textbooks. Here is an example: In one 
study,* employees who say there are 
good chances for advancement are con- 
trasted with those who reply in the neg- 
ative. Eighty-five per cent of the for- 
mer “like their jobs”; only 47 per cent 
of the latter are similarly favorable. 
Therefore, runs the conclusion, attitude 
toward opportunity for advancement is 
an important influence in determining 
job satisfaction. 

In the same study, employees were 
asked whether or not they had seen a 


’ Remsen J. Cole, “A Survey of Emplovee 
Attitudes,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 1940, 4: 
497-506. 
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recent statement “of your company’s §;. 
nancial situation.” They were also askej 
how much more money they thought 
should be paid them per week. By sim. 
ple statistical comparison, it was then 
discovered that the average wage in. 
crease desired by those who had seen the 
company’s financial statement was $3.07; 
by those who said they had not seen the 
statement, it was $5.53. The conclusion 
is drawn that “the desired wage jp. 
crease can be reduced almost half by 
showing the financial statement to em. 
ployees.” 

This is an extreme example, but 
scarcely more so than dozens of other 
conclusions based on such analyses. 

Another type of difficulty in the pro. 
cedure is illustrated by one of Houser’s 
examples. He reports that in one com- 
pany the feeling in favor of higher pay 
occurred in 93 per cent of the responses, 
By the differential comparison method, 
however, the significance of pay was al- 
most at the foot of a long list of job 
factors, since those of high morale were 
almost as frequently in favor of higher 
pay as those of low morale. (Note, in- 
cidentally, that no very great difference 
can occur when percentages are nearly 
0 or 100). 

Clearly all that this last conclusion 
can mean is that differences in attitude 
about pay were not important in ac- 
counting for differences of morale with- 
in that company. But what of morale 
in that company compared with other 
companies? Surely management is led 
to a disastrously complacent conclusion 
when it is told that even though 93 per 
cent of its employees think that they 
should have more pay this is a relative- 
ly unimportant influence upon their mo- 
rale. The procedure is in danger of ar- 
riving at similarly misleading conclu- 
sions wherever it is employed. 

Although direct conclusions of the 
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ind which have been referred to are 
yuite generally unwarranted, the meth- 
od of analysis does have value if em- 
ployed rather to suggest some of the 
interrelated variables to be further con- 
sidered in accounting for differences in 
morale within the particular group 
studied. 
F. Another extensively used, but en- 
S tirely different, type of procedure for 
judging the importance of morale in- 
fluences is to have employees give direct 
ratings concerning the relative signifi- 
cance of two or more characteristics of 
work. For example, they are asked to 
> rank the importance of such factors as 
steady employment, good working con- 
ditions, high pay, chance of promotion, 
ete. The results from such direct rat- 
ings differ greatly. Steady employment 
ranks near the top in some inquiries but 
on occasion drops to a very low posi- 
tion. Similarly, wages usually ranks 
fairly high, although in a number of 
cases so many other factors are rated 
above pay that the results have led the 
investigators to conclude that pay is not 
really as important as it is ordinarily 
supposed to be. 

Clearly the ratings of abstract gen- 
eral concepts is a far different matter 
from immediate first-hand reaction to 
specific conditions within a total con- 
crete situation. It may even be ques- 
tioned whether the complexity of the 
factors which affect the rating to be 
given any one job variable is not so 
great as to rob the results of any genu- 
ine significance at all. It is obvious that 
an employee must make a host of im- 
plicit assumptions concerning the range 
of variation which is referred to in men- 
tion of job security, working conditions, 
ich pay, or good supervision, and that 

responses are necessarily deter- 
ined by the range of variations which 

pictures. His assumptions are un- 


his 
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doubtedly influenced by employment 
conditions at the time and by ail sorts 
of recent or striking changes which 
have occurred in general or in his own 
position. 

G. The final method to be mentioned 
is the use of free-answer interviewing. 
This procedure was dealt with earlier 
insofar as it is used merely to ascertain 
attitudes. But it also serves the purpose 
of gauging the importance or signifi- 
cance of the different attitudes in bring- 
ing about the employees’ general job 
satisfaction. As a matter of fact, the 
method has been little used for this lat- 
ter purpose in the personnel field. It 
has had much wider use in this direc- 
tion for purposes of consumer and pub- 
lic opinion analysis. In the field of em- 
ployee attitudes, however, the method 
has had one outstanding application— 
in the Hawthorne study of the Western 
Electric Company.’ 

The essential feature of this proce- 
dure, as far as rating the importance 
of the factors determining morale is 
concerned, lies in noting the number, 
feeling tone, and forcefulness of the 
spontaneous mentions of different job 
characteristics. The respondent is en- 
couraged to volunteer whatever is on 
his mind about the job and his adjust- 
ments to it. The assumption is that the 
emotional urgency which impels a per- 
son to talk about the different factors 
of his job relations is a fair indication 
of the actual importance of these sub- 
jects to him. Within limits this is un- 
doubtedly true, but further interpreta- 
tion by a skilled interviewer is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the truly 
urgent matters and the somewhat su- 
perficial and ephemeral considerations 
which may lead the respondent to em- 
phasize particular topics. Usually, ap- 

®F, J. Roethlisberger, and 


son, op. cit. 


Villiam J. Dick- 
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propriate followup questions are needed 
to probe his feelings more fully and to 
discover their meaning, intensity, and 
interrelations. 

On the basis of work in clinical psy- 
chology, as well as from the use of this 
method in market research and opinion 
surveys, it appears probable that its ap- 
plications to the study of industrial mo- 
rale can profitably be extended. The re- 
sults will always need to be interpreted, 
however, with reference to the particu- 
lar people and situations. Here again 
one must be on the Jookout for the im- 
plicit assumptions which the respondent 
makes, especially, in this case, concern- 
ing the types of material that he thinks 
it appropriate to talk about, or that he 
believes the interviewer cares to hear. 
Allowances must also be made for the 
fact that employees are likely to be 
more articulate about some matters 
than about others, and that they are sure 
to be influenced by points that have re- 
cently been “in the air.” Then too, many 
things which may actually be important 
for morale are taken for granted or are 
accepted because there is no prospect 
of remedy. With proper caution con- 
cerning such pitfalls as these, however, 
valuable conclusions may be drawn. 

The review of the foregoing seven 
methods appears to justify the follow- 
ing conclusions: 


1. Methods A and B (true experi- 
ments and accidental “natural experi- 
ments” to measure the effects of speci- 
fied changes upon work feelings) yield 
the most direct and unambiguous re- 
sults, but they are limited by the practi- 
cal obstacles in the way of carrying on 
adequate experiments in industry and 
in finding “ready-made experiments.” 
Moreover, these methods are confined to 
the analysis of relationships within spe- 
cific and rather narrowly restricted 
work situations—usually within a par- 
ticular department of a company. With- 
in the bounds imposed by these limita- 
tions, the methods offer important 
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means for discovering the practica) ¢ 
fects of given changes upon morale — 

2. Methods C and D (statistica) Cor 
relations between morale measures and 
elements of the total complex situation 
(C), or traits of the individual empjoy. 
ee (D)) contribute suggestions and 
tentative indications of causal relatio». 
ships. However, the results must be a 
terpreted cautiously in the light of all 
obtainable information about the inter. 
relations of the variables. Superficia) 
and misleading conclusions flow all too 
easily from the mere inspection of sim. 
ple correlation figures or percentage 
comparisons of groups. Once more it 
must be noted, too, that the conclusions 
pertain only to the differences in mora 
within the group studied; they do not 
account for the level of morale in this 
group in contrast with that of other 
groups, which is usually the question of 
greatest practical interest. 

3. Method E (statistical association 
between morale meaures and specific 
job attitudes), though extensively used, 
is open to serious question. Like meth- 
ods C and D, it readily leads into the 
fallacy of imputing direct causal infiv- 
ence to a correlated variable which may 
be only an incidental accompaniment of 
the actual determinants. But the errors 
are even more serious here than in the 
C and D procedures, inasmuch as causal 
interrelations of subjective attitudes are 
more subtle and elusive, and therefore 
any one attitude is less justifiably iso- 
lated and treated as a separate cause. 
The method is likewise open to the other 
— mentioned regarding C and 


4. Method F (direct rating cof the 
relative importance of job attributes 
like wages, security, supervision) gives 
results of unknown value. It appears 
very doubtful whether they have any 
practical significance since the abstract 
characterizations have varied meanings 
for the employees, and especially be 
cause the ratings turn so largely upon 
unanalyzed assumptions, in the rater'’s 
mind, as to the range of variations in 
each of the variables under considera- 
tion. 

5. Method G (free answer inter- 
viewing, guided or unguided), while it 
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as been relatively little used in em- 
mloyee studies, offers a highly realistic 
‘and practically valuable approach, even 
though less quantitatively refined than 
receding methods. The procedure af- 
fords an opportunity to ascertain the 
§ subjective importance of different influ- 
ences for the employee, the intensity of 
nis feelings, and their relations to one 
another. The method does not point to 
conclusions in any simple and clear 
fashion, however, but rather makes pos- 
sible judicious “clinical” judgments 
based upon the reports of the trained 
interviewers. 


The methods which have been exam- 
ined differ so greatly among them- 
selves that there is little reason to ex- 
pect agreement in results. In much of 
the literature the noncomparability of 
results from the different methods is 
overlooked. There is need for research 
which will interrelate data obtained by 
means of the several methods. 

Regardless of the particular method, 
it must be further noted that there are 
severe limitations upon all efforts to ar- 
rive at neat and precise results or at 
broadly valid generalizations in this 
type of material. The complexity which 
imposes these limitations has been point- 
ed out. These general limitations, to- 
gether with the problems encountered 
in applying the specific procedures, dic- 
tate the need for unusual caution. This 
constantly reiterated emphasis on cau- 
tion is warranted only because the lit- 
erature reflects so little of it. Easy gen- 
eralizations which go far beyond the 
scope of the data and which neglect 
critical shortcomings in procedure seem 
characteristic of reports in this area. 

The net conclusion from all the pre- 
ceding warnings about methods may be 
this: That valid practical conclusions in 
this field must be closely akin to clinical 
judgments regarding total individual 
personalities or to the balanced admin- 
istrative decisions of social policy-mak- 
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ers. While scientific procedures con- 
tribute useful hints and fragments of 
evidence which are valuable aids in 
reaching toward conclusions, this ma- 
terial must always be combined with 
various other tyues of information and 
insight if the conclusions are to become 
sound practical judgments. 


A SUMMARY AND POINT OF VIEW 


What is a fair appraisal, now, of psy- 
chological work on problems of em- 
ployee attitudes? And what suggestions 
emerge to guide further studies? 

On the whole, a useful, practical job 
has been performed for many business 
concerns in providing supplementary 
information about the attitudes of par- 
ticular employee groups — indicating 
both their general morale and specific 
points of satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion. This information can be of definite 
value to management as a check upon 
itself and as an indication of the mat- 
ters which should be given attention. 

The full meaning of the expressed ap- 
provals and disapprovals about particu- 
lar work relations is arrived at only by 
careful interpretation, however; the 
conclusions often do not emerge direct- 
ly and obviously from the data. Never- 
theless, where attitudes are ascertained 
by well-planned procedures and where 
the findings are interpreted with rea- 
sonable perspective, there can be little 
question that attitude surveys do make 
useful contributions. While they are 
never substitutes for the more continu- 
ous day-to-day means for keeping man- 
agement adequately informed concern- 
ing the attitudes of its employees, they 
can be extremely worthwhile supple- 
ments. 

Many studies have not been content 
to stop with this simple ascertaining 
and reporting of attitudes, however, but 
have gone on to draw conclusions con- 
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cerning the relative importance of the 
influences which determine general sat- 
isfaction or morale. With respect to 
these efforts, three principal comments 
appear to be justified. 

In the first place, certain of the tech- 
niques which are used for gauging the 
importance of morale determinants 
leave much to be desired, and others de- 
serve greater development and use than 
they have had. The appraisal of these 
techniques has been sufficiently set forth 
in the preceding section. 

A second weakness which calls for at- 
tention in many of the studies is the 
tendency to over-generalize the conclu- 
sions. Insofar as the relative importance 
of different factors influencing morale 
is measured in these studies, the results 
properly refer only to the particular re- 
stricted situation within which the re- 
sults are obtained. There appears to be 
no justification for drawing broad and 
unqualified conclusions in a manner 


which has frequently been done. 

The third and most important type of 
difficulty which needs to be overcome 
has to do with the interpretation of the 
evidence on the relative importance of 
factors. Even within the particular sit- 


uation studied the complexity and pe- 
culiar character of the relations are 
such that no simple comparison of the 
causal influences taken singly is justi- 
fied. This emphasis on the need for con- 
sidering the total situation is prominent 
in the reports of the Western Electric 
studies..° The investigators in the 
Rowntree factory in England go even 
further. Their point of view is re- 
flected in the following statement: 

For each worker there was a whole 
network of factors, two or three of 


which stood out prominently; but even 
the latter did not remain supreme 


10 F, J. Roethlisberger, and William J. Dick- 
son, op. cit. 
11 Patricia Hall, and H. V 


V. Locke 
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throughout a year, or indeed a wed 
One day the wage return might be : 
strong attraction of a job, another ga 
the type of supervision or the workiy 

conditions might make a strong ; DI 


a 


If workers were expecting to be trans. 
ferred to other work which they y; 

not feeling happy about, their prese nt 
job immediately became peculiarly at 
sirable. The feelings of human bei ne 


are just as fluid, just as elusive. my 
workroom as in a drawing-room, 
Realism about this problem of intey. 
pretation leads to far-reaching que. 
tions regarding the ordinary yseeape 
employee attitudes. It seems clear that 
balanced judgments about the influ. 
ences that are important in each particu. 
ular industrial situation, while they 
may well make use of whatever evi. 
dence is available from experiments and 
statistical analyses, need to go far be 
yond these. They must utilize a wide 
range of information about the specific 
company, the working group, and the 


concern. Free-response interviewing is 
likely to be especially helpful in this 
connection. But “general impressions” 
from casual observations and conversa- 
tions are likewise indispensable. 
Further, however, the investigator 
can understand and interpret the local 
morale picture only if he is fully a 
to the vastly significant influences which 
lie entirely outside the company—social 
and economic conditions in the comm- 
nity and in the world at large. In truth, 


the specific morale situation can be gen- 


uinely understood only if it is seen 
against the whole background of 

ern industrial developments and cur 
rent social disorganization.’? The unrest 


is well represented 
mane The Human Problema of an Indus 
Civilization, New York, Macmillan, 193° 
also: G. Briefs, The Proletariat: A Chi 
to Western Civilization, New York, M 
Hill, 1987. There 
ture on the background social 
kind retort 2d to in the text. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 


¢ sweepers in the punch press depart- 

iment is in no small measure the unrest 
of men and women everywhere in the 
present-day world. Generalizations 
about the importance or unimportance 
of wages, or advancement, or job secur- 
ity, or personal treatment, are shallow 
and misleading except as they reflect an 
appreciation of the social-historical 
changes affecting industry and working 
people. What do men desire and expect 
of life in our democracy—and at par- 
ticular times and places and in particu- 
lar socio-economic situations—and how 
far do their desires meet with gratifica- 
tions or deprivations, and what substi- 
tute and balancing satisfactions are 
provided? The investigator must ask 
himself questions as broad as these if 
he is to move toward true and meaning- 
© ful answers to the specific problems of 
interpreting morale and unrest in par- 
ticular worker groups. 

Does all this seem a far cry from 
slide rules and orderly tables of corre- 
lation coefficients based upon attitude 
question-blanks? If so, it may be be- 
cause psychologists have remained too 
close to their laboratory science and 
their statistical refinements to find ade- 
quate orientation for tackling deep-cut- 
ting social questions. This need not be 
the case. Psychologists may well have 
distinctive contributions to make in 
such fields as this. There need be no an- 
tithesis between precise quantitative in- 
quiries and broad psychological inter- 
pretations with social-historical per- 
spective. But certainly a few formal 
measures of attitudes in groups of em- 
ployees cannot safely be made the basis 
for generalizations about the causes of 
industrial dissatisfaction in modern so- 
clety—even if the percentages are car- 
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ried to the fourth decimal place. 

This is not at all to disparage the psy- 
chologists’ contribution of useful tech- 
niques of observation and analysis. But 
these are not enough. What psychologists 
must further contribute, it is suggested, 
are broad and basic psychodynamic for- 
mulations which can enlarge the under- 
standing of social students and can help 
guide the interpretations of all inves- 
tigators who seek solutions to the prob- 
lems in their intricate psychological 
reality. That realistic psychological pic- 
ture cannot but include the social-his- 
torical setting along with the more im- 
mediate data derived from question- 
naires and interviews. 

As noted earlier, valid conclusions in 
this matter are like complex clinical 
judgments, aided by whatever scientific 
evidence is turned up, but necessarily 
reaching far beyond such data. In the 
forming of these complex judgments, 
conceptual guideposts are sorely needed 
—psychological formulations about mo- 
tivations and adjustments which will 
serve to organize thought and inquiry. 
The development and improvement of 
these interpretative constructions, 
through industrial studies as well as by 
all other means, may prove to be the 
most valuable contribution psycholo- 
gists can make in this field. Even in 
practical research for management pur- 
poses, evidence bearing on the complex 
social-psychological dynamics of the em- 
ployment relations may provide more 
important and more enlightening guid- 
ance than conclusions about the rel- 
ative importance of specific factors like 
wages or supervision. These latter con- 
clusions are inevitably grave oversim- 
plifications which are as often mislead- 
ing as helpful. 





PERSONALITY CONSIDERATIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 
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URELY a major lack of understand- 
S ing and possibly the only signifi- 
cant misunderstanding between the re- 
spective parties in collective bargaining 
arises from the failure of each to ana- 
lyze and attempt to comprehend the per- 
sonality pattern of the other. In the 
customary attempt to settle their griev- 
ances between themselves, labor and 
management usually arrive at an under- 
standing of the issue and the respective 
position of each party. While disagree- 
ment may persist and the issues be car- 
ried to mediation, conciliation or arbi- 
tration, rarely can the disinterested 
party charge the disputants with either 
naive or purposeful misrepresentation 
of the problem. But frequently during 
all these stages of bargaining there is 
mutual misunderstanding of the prin- 
ciples, tactics, and general behavior pat- 
tern, each of the other. It is this area 
of conflict that comes to the attention 
of the community or nation. It is here 
that recriminations are hurled and bit- 
terness is bred. 

Misunderstanding arises in part from 
a complete change in the personality of 
the working man and the lack of recog- 
nition of this change on the part of the 
manager. Also to be considered is the 
general belief of the employee that the 
entrepreneur will forever be the “Bour- 
bon” that he always has been. Until 
the industrial manager is able to ac- 
cept and explain the behavior charac- 
teristics of the Union officer as well as 


he is able to comprehend the caprices 
of his favorite riding horse there yij 
be industrial strife. Moreover, until the 
Union officer is able to credit the mana. 
ger with other than ulterior motives for 
his overt acts, labor-management con. 
flict is inevitable. 

An attempt is made herein to record 
some of the personality manifestations 
that will be observed by the student of 
collective bargaining. Wherever pos- 
sible a further attempt is made to dis. 
tinguish between personality character. 
istics attributable to the employee as a 
distinct individualist and those more 
typical of a group personality as they 
conform to the institutional ways of his 
organization. The demarcation is al- 
ways difficult and at times wholly illus- 
ory. 

Management, on the other hand, has 
not yet attained that stage of develop 
ment where its group characteristics 
have become an important factor in col- 
lective bargaining. True, there are 
some early indications of collective 
management and industry-wide bar- 
gaining but the large majority of en- 
ployers still retain their individual iden- 
tity in this respect. 


PART I. THE PERSONALITY OF THE 


WORKING MAN 
Where it is necessary to substantiate 
a point by analogy or allegory, poetic 
license is taken to reproduce the inci- 
dent as it occurred, insofar as possible. 
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© on the morning of December 24, Joe 
© cat dejectedly in the office of the per- 
sonnel manager. The physical evidence 
of a “hangover” was quite apparent 
and he was filled with remorse as he re- 
lated the following story: 

Yesterday was pay day and he had 
worked overtime until ten o’clock last 
night. On his way home he had stopped 
© at a local “pub” in the spirit of the holi- 
day season, and to relieve his tired feel- 
ing. Instead of getting one drink, as he 
intended, he had many and in the course 
of the evening a rather well-known 
“lady” joined the party. He spent the 
night with her and had either spent all 
his money or it had been stolen—at any 
rate it was gone. Without it there was 
no Christmas in store for his family. 
“Could he have an advance on his next 
pay ; ef 

The personnel manager knew that 
Joe was sincere, that he was not a “fre- 
quenter,” and that help was merited. He 
arranged for the advance, accepted 
Joe’s grateful thanks and thereby dis- 
patched the first order of business on 
his schedule for the day. 

Two weeks later, on the morning of 
January 6, Joe appeared again in the 
office of the personnel manager, this 
time with an air of confidence. As un- 
ion shop committeeman, he corroborat- 
ed the grievance just presented by one 
of his fellow workers concerning work- 
ing conditions within the plant. He fur- 
ther condemned the company for its ap- 
parent disregard for the welfare of em- 
ployees. 

Production and personnel supervisors 
can duplicate, by the score, their own 
similar experiences. These experiences 
run the gamut from granting the ste- 
nographer an early quit on Saturday 
and thén having her complain on Mon- 
day that the starting hour is too early, 
to the more spectacular cases like Joe’s. 
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These same management people tell 
their stories with mixed emotions, some 
simulate the wounded animal, others 
the “can’t understand” attitude, and a 
considerable number mold their view- 
points from the “ungrateful, illegiti- 
mate male offspring of a canine” angle. 
Young executives, especially, are deep- 
ly moved by these experiences and too 
often fail to search for causative fac- 
tors. 

The more completely the working 
man is able to dissociate these two as- 
pects of his behavior the more confused 
or recalcitrant his employer becomes. 
Incidents thus indicative of the “split- 
personality” of the employee are quite 
commonplace in collective bargaining 
and certainly have no connations within 
the realm of abnormal psychology. If 
the “Joe” in our example were asked to 
select a motto it would closely approxi- 
mate Emerson’s “consistency is the hob- 
goblin of small minds.” 

Is he then a proven ingrate? We ask 
our personnel manager whether Joe’s 
gratitude ended at the original inter- 
view and we are surprised to find that 
it has not. On several occasions he has 
gone out of his way to privately express 
his appreciation; he has volunteered 
gratis service in charitable work about 
the plant; he is a worker on War Bond 
subscriptions and is otherwise helpful 
to the personnel manager in his activ- 
ities. What caused him, on the one hand, 
to solicit and accept management’s help 
for his individual welfare, and on the 
other, to vociferously denounce the 
company’s disregard for the welfare of 
its employees? 

Where management has clearly rec- 
ognized this dichotomy and has planned 
industrial relations to give expression 
to both phases of his personality, some- 
thing closely akin to industrial peace 
has been attained. Joe has been an in- 
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dividualist in the industrial situation 
from the time of the “guild.” The col- 
lective side of his industrial personality 
is relatively new and it has been chiefly 
within the past decade that the working 
situation has conditioned him to re- 
spond to stimuli of a truly collective 
identity. These individual and collective 
stimuli, however, are not of equal po- 
tency in the industrial situation today. 
The working example demonstrates the 
relative power of each. 

Joe was faced with the task of hav- 
ing to crusade against the manage- 
ment’s callousness after personally ben- 
efiting from its benevolence. The easy 
way out would have been for him to have 
withdrawn from the issue and let a fel- 
low employee sponsor the group cause. 
As it developed, however, the collective 
stimulus was stronger, his individual 
personality was sublimated and Joe 
made the more difficult choice. 

This conflict of motives is encoun- 
tered by most wage earners, and the 
speed of resolving such issues is slower 
and more crucial in the new employee 
or with the older employee who finds it 
necessary to make a major choice like 
Joe’s. As the new employee becomes bet- 
ter adapted to his working environment 
or when the older employee experiences 
choices of less emotional intensity 
(which comprise a large majority) the 
speed of resolving these difficulties is 
greatly increased until finally the ad- 
justments are made with apparent ease 
and the area of conflict becomes great- 
ly diminished. Where management has 
recognized this condition by providing 
for responses of either type, this same 
area of conflict ceases to exist. With- 
out this understanding the manager is 
continually troubled by the alacrity 
with which the dual personality mani- 
fests itself. It is these very qualities of 
alacrity and equanimity which bring 
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forth the harsher term, the “two faced" 
character, of the industrial personali, 
and which are so disconcerting to map, 
agement. 

Since the wage earner has found ex. 
pression for the “collective” side of his 
personality largely through the medium 
of labor unions, one segment of man- 
agement decided that freedom from jp. 
dustrial conflict therefore is attaing 
through emphasis on dealings with ¢q). 
lective groups of employees, creation of 
elaborate labor relations departments, 
and “modernizing” and “streamlining” 
the grievance machinery. Collectiye 
groups in return have been prompt in 
recognizing this emphasis and have re 
sponded with more and varied griey. 
ances and problems concerning collec. 
tive bargaining. They have made the 
natural response to the creation of elab- 
orate labor relations channels by keep. 
ing these channels flooded with con- 
merce. This same segment of manage. 
ment has loosely discounted the indi- 
vidualistic side of Joe’s personality, be- 
lieving, of course, that a complete and 
ultimate mode of satisfaction has been 
provided. Since there is little or no out- 
let for these motives, he compensates 
by doubling his efforts to find expres- 
sion on the collective side. 

Unfortunately, another segment of 
management has devoted all its efforts 
towards thwarting the collective mo- 
tives of the industrial personality. Tech- 
niques for accomplishing this objective 
are as varied as the breadth of the “la- 
bor-baiting” term used to describe them. 
Industrial strife resulting therefrom 
has, in all probability, already been 
overemphasized by the press, radio and 
other public channels. Certainly Joe's 
reactions and methods of retaliation are 
not properly within the sphere of com- 
plex research and might better be in- 
terpreted by the layman’s “common 
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ense.’ 

‘ Of nasil more importance, 

»sychologically, is that rare segment of 
2 anagement which has had temporary 
success in establishing an “escape mech- 
anism” for resolving Joe’s conflict. Bas- 
ing their industrial relations on the the- 
ory that all employees want to become 
industrial tycoons, these employers have 
succeeded in keeping all collective mo- 
tives in a temporary vacuum. They 
nave devoted major efforts toward pre- 
serving and enhancing the pristine 
splendor of Joe the Individual. Person- 
nel practices in this instance are not 
used as therapeutic devices but are 
chosen and initiated only when man- 
agement is convinced of their value as 
insurance. Insurance against the col- 
lapse of paternalistic policies and as- 
surance that the Union will be kept out 
of the industry or at least decimated in 
its effort to secure a foothold. One very 
effective measure is the maintenance of 
wage levels and standards of working 
conditions well ahead of unionized in- 
dustry. Of course, there are other tech- 
niques such as turkish baths, paid vaca- 
tions in Florida and Canada and still 
others which indulge Joe’s fancy to an 
extent bordering on the burlesque. At 
the best they prove nothing more than 
delaying actions. The “frills” of per- 
sonnel practice described above, fall of 
their own weight largely through eco- 
nomic pressure; while high wage levels 
and working standards only await the 
day when it is no longer economically 
sound to preserve the differential in the 
face of rising standards among union- 
ized industries. 

In some cases these delaying actions 
have been augmented by geographic lo- 
cation which render Joe somewhat 
naive or perhaps equip him with anti- 
gregarian tendencies. But, historically, 
there is ample evidence that this dis- 
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tinction is largely temporal. 

In the interim while this unilateral de- 
velopment of the working man’s person- 
ality is in progress, he has not complete- 
ly repressed his urge for attaining cer- 
tain goals through collective action. He 
lacks that element of security which 
collective bargaining contracts seem to 
provide and except through his own in- 
itiative has no redress from instances 
of favoritism and other petty annoy- 
ances of his industrial situation. These, 
he is able to rationalize somewhat 
through observance of the apparent sat- 
isfaction of his own immediate group 
and lack of tendency for collective ac- 
tion. Not so easily rationalized is the 
disapproval of the mass of organized la- 
bor on the periphery. Nor is he able to 
completely refute the taunt of organized 
labor that he is riding the crest of a 
wave caused by their own upsurge. 

When in the final analysis employees 
effect collective action after thus be- 
ing nurtured as individuals, the net ef- 
fect on industrial peace is chiefly in pro- 
portion to the employer’s ability to ac- 
cept the transition. It can be just as 
difficult of attainment as if he had used 
“labor spies,” “finks’” and other drastic 
measures to thwart unionization. 

No attempt will be made at this point 
to integrate the various aspects of the 
industrial personality presented thus 
far. Such integration is reserved for 
Part IV — Collective Bargaining Hy- 
giene. 


PART II. THE PERSONALITY OF THE 


MANAGER 


If all industrial managers were to be- 
come psychologists, mechanistic psy- 
chology would dominate the science by 
sheer number of its adherents. If indi- 
vidual or group behavior in the indus- 
trial situation were purely mechanistic, 
labor relations and collective bargain- 
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ing would scarcely attract as much pub- 
lic attention as the repair and mainte- 
nance of industrial machinery. The 
public would certainly know a great 
deal less about “portal to portal” pay 
than it would about the “Catalytic 
Cracking Process.” This would obtain 
because a preponderance of managers 
would then become as skillful in labor 
relations as they are in manufacturing 
processes. In fact, the manager would 
be quite adept at solving his labor prob- 
lems by the derivation of formulae in- 
volving the proper number and propor- 
tion of stimuli to produce a response or 
series of responses of given effect. 

It is a singular weakness of manage- 
ment that it has had so little success in 
combining in one individual, essential 
knowledge of the process and skill in 
handling labor. Skill in planning, sched- 
uling flow of materials and devising 
short cuts in manufacture, are of little 
avail to the manager who is unable to 
maintain employee productiveness at 
least on a level with competitors. Too 
often among managers there is either 
the complete inability to comprehend 
the change in personality expressions of 
the employee over the past fifteen years, 
or the deep suspicion that Joe has ac- 
quired a “false face” which will be cast 
aside at the industrial “millennium.” 
This lack of perception is not enhanced 
where the manager has been trained in 
the exact sciences. 

One such manager, high on:-the su- 
pervisory ladder of a well-known com- 
pany, explained how some of his tech- 
nically trained subordinates were just 
completing a course in employee rela- 
tions and labor-union dealings. He fur- 
ther stated with some misgivings that 
a considerable number were not apply- 
ing the new found techniques with de- 
sired results but confidently proclaimed 
that these same individuals would be 
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“put through the course again.” 4; 
belief in repeated vaccinations, wntij Q 
“take” was obtained, is not unique jy 
industrial circles. Practically the on} 
assurance that the short course gale. 
man needs to give under present day 
conditions is that “something new has 
been added.” This belief in palliatiyes 
as an escape mechanism can be fay 
more harmful to the industrial rels. 
tions of a company than is generally 
recognized because it, postpones rea| 
constructive action while employee ye. 
lations are steadily deteriorating. 

The same difficulty of discovering ex. 
ecutive or administrative talent among 
scientifically trained men will be found 
at the college and other institutional 
levels where again many bad compronm- 
ises are effected. 

Another integral part of the person- 
ality of management is the industrial 
relations or personnel manager. His 
is the task of molding management pol- 
icies with respect to employee relations, 
of retraining attitudes of both employ- 
er and employee where the need exists, 
and of maintaining good relations once 
a common ground for exchange has 
been established. In this latter capac- 
ity he is the bridge across which the 
majority of employer-employee com- 
merce moves. Personnel men are re- 
cruited from a great variety of occu- 
pations and such viewpoints, as are 
formed from prior work experience, are 
consequently widely divergent. Prob- 
ably the greatest single group with a 
common occupational background are 
those who have risen from the ranks 
of supervision. 

It can therefore be seen that it is 
quite possible for a company to retain 
incompatible labor handling philoso- 
phies after the establishment of alleged 
modern methods for improved relations, 
in a personnel department. 
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The vestiges of another era when an 
attempt was made to politize industrial 
relations still work to the detriment of 
the field. This was the period when 
success in personnel administration was 
gauged by the ability to convince a giv- 
en hierarchy concerning such success. 
Ramifications of this device are right- 


F fully in the realm of politics and do not 


merit other than acknowledgment of 
an additional compensatory mechanism. 

Perhaps the greatest single task of 
the industrial relations manager is in 
the re-design of employer-employee atti- 
tudes. On the employer’s side he is con- 
fronted with evading devices such as 
have already been described plus some 
additional ones which deserve atten- 
tion. Attempts to commiserate with 
employers in such matters as usurpa- 
tion of management’s prerogatives by 
employees will quickly affect rapport 
but the same difficulty will be experi- 
enced as the clinical psychologist meets 
in trying to divert a hysterical per- 
sonality from completely dominating 
the interview by a discussion of symp- 
toms. Even after the employer gains an 
understanding of certain of his faulty 
attitudes towards employee relations, 
there is the difficult job of getting him 
to take positive corrective action. The 
construction of logic-tight compart- 
ments in this direction sometimes bor- 
ders on the ingenious. 

An industrial relations manager 
through two years of painstaking effort 
finally was able to get the executive 
vice-president of his company to the 
point where he offered self-criticism 
and further admission that top execu- 
tives had not used their best discretion 
in a certain phase of employee relations. 
In the final interview, with this same 
executive committee present, he reit- 
erated his views and stated that the cor- 
rective measures proposed by the per- 


sonnel manager would be carried out. 
“But,” he added, “we are completely oc- 
cupied by manufacturing problems and 
cannot devote our time to this effort, it 
will be up to the industrial relations 
manager to see that his ideas become 
policy.” 

It is essential that all personnel man- 
agers counteract any tendency by man- 
agement toward implicit belief that the 
creation of a department for handling 
employee problems will of its own 
weight effect desired changes. Other- 
wise, the ultimate shattering of this 
mistaken faith will result in the emas- 
culation of the best of personnel pro- 
grams. 

The formation and training of the 
manager’s individualistic personal- 
ity has its roots in antiquity and has 
been “stamped in” by centuries of un- 
changing mores and institutional ways 
of his group. Until the employee group 
asserted its collective strength, the 
manager’s success was measured by his 
ability to coerce behavior by whatever 
means he could summon. The rise of 
collective strength among employees has 
restricted his available means to coerce 
behavior, but the criterion for success 
has not changed. Where perhaps he was 
formerly able to maintain discipline by 
beating the “hunkies” or perhaps cut 
labor costs by methods bordering on 
swindle he must now be prepared to 
defend disciplinary action and meet 
competitive prices by technological im- 
provements, employee incentives and 
discovery of simplified work methods. 
Seniority is oft times a meaningless term 
to him because he may have to compete 
with the “boss’s” son or young college 
trained men. The “quitting” whistle 
only serves to remind him that he is 
not half finished with his “day’s” work. 
Time and one half, double time, are all 
included in his monthly salary which 
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has already been frozen by government 
regulations. His mistakes are usually 
costly and he has no union representa- 
tive to defend him before the Board of 
Directors. To him, tenure of office is 
predicated on his own efforts. 

These factors are all ingrained in his 
industrial personality and challenge the 
best efforts at the process of retraining 
in employee dealings. 

To complicate his attitudes he fre- 
quently comes in contact with the quasi- 
democratic principles of certain man- 
agers of collective bargaining groups. 
During the bargaining process when 
agreement between the parties is in the 
offing, the union manager may indicate 
that it will be necessary to get the en- 
dorsement of the membership. More 
disconcerting, however, are points of 
disagreement in the bargaining process 
about which there is the feeling on the 
part of the manager and the union repre- 
sentative is not truly presenting the po- 
sition of a majority of employees. Again 
the necessity of consulting the member- 

ship may be presented. What is actual- 
ly meant by the membership in both 
cases is the active participating group 
which may comprise as little as 2 per 
cent of union employees. Where this 
condition obtains a repudiation of the 
union manager is highly improbable. 

Apathy among a large portion of the 
membership is not uncommon in collec- 
tive bargaining groups. In some in- 
stances it may be occasioned ‘by basic 
distrust of management coupled with a 
disgust of somewhat less emotional tone 
which is directed toward active union 
participation. These employees are un- 
ion members because it is the lesser of 
two evils and also because they do not 
wish to incur the disapproval of their 
group. In test cases this portion of the 
membership will usually sustain its of- 
ficers as the less negative valence al- 
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though predictions in this directig, 
have a large probable error. 
Another reason for ennui among yp. 
ion members can be traced to organiy. 
ing activity wherein the collective phase 
of the worker’s personality had not ¢e. 
veloped to the extent where he woulg 
accept full responsibility for collective 
action, but the threat of group disap. 
proval was the deciding factor. The 
popular expression for this condition js 
that the membership was “over-sold.” 
whereas the opposite of this condition 
is true. 

Where unscrupulous union leaders 
have perpetuated themselves and their 
policies by nurturing this condition they 
set a poor example for any change of 
attitude on the part of management. 

The majority of unions, however, rec- 
ognize it as a problem where it exists 
and have already made some attempt 
to foster a more democratic system. 
Among these attempts at corrective 
measures there is one method which 
should be mentioned here. It is aimed at 
stimulating recall cf the unbearable 
conditions in industry before the work- 
ers organize and by subtle inference 
serves to admonish them that retrogres- 
sion is quite probable among complac- 
ent unions. The medium for conveying 
these warnings may sometimes be in the 
nature of a manual of instruction to 
employee representatives of the union, 
in which case the bargaining power is 
stressed by carefully recounting of em- 
ployee gains since union organization. 
To the employer this device is reminis- 
cent of the days when the collective bar- 
gaining group was organized and emo- 
tions ran high. Closer unity is herein 
coerced by the mistaken belief that the 

only way to preserve union strength is 
to preserve the organizing spirit of 
combat. Such tactics invariably delay 
the time when the bargaining parties 
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can sit around the table and settle their 
differences without resorting to recrim- 
inations. It is a period in the develop- 
ment of labor relations which is still 
removed from that ultimate goal where 
mutual respect for the integrity of the 
parties govern union-management meet- 
ings, where union employees have com- 
plete confidence in their representatives 
and where management can plan its 
operations with some degree of certain- 
ty. 

" It has sometimes been said that in the 
collective bargaining situation an effort 
should be made by the parties to ex- 
plore thoroughly the area of agreement 
before considering the points of dis- 
agreement. This is founded on the be- 
lief that a majority of differences are 
illusory and will serve the purpose of 
constricting the field of dispute. This 
postulate serves to bring into focus an 
important characteristic of this phase 
of labor relations. By the very number 
of grievance meetings concerned with 
small groups or individual employees 
the area of difference is necessarily con- 
stricted and the bargaining process is 
essentially concerned with that area of 
the frequency polygon which is removed 
several standard deviations from the 
mean. There are periods, of course, like 
general wage negotiations or renegotia- 
tions of the employee contract where 
conditions affecting the whole member- 
ship are discussed, but here again the 
union chooses to dispatch with points of 
agreement and concentrate on differ- 
ences. The collective bargaining agency 
is considerably more concerned with 
such minorities of dissatisfied members 
as May exist. 

By way of conclusion, this paper has 
discussed the attitudes of production 
and of union managers and their con- 
stituents in order that an appreciation 
may be obtained for the scope of neces- 
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sary retraining where the need exists. 


PART III. THE PERSONALITY OF THE 
THIRD PARTY IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


Since the average citizen, the general 
public, or whatever term should be ap- 
plied, is the newcomer in the field of 
collective bargaining, the treatment of 
his personality will be necessarily brief. 
All points concerning this neophyte are 
made with the same reservations as in 
predicting the adult personality from 
observation of the adolescent. He ap- 
pears in the field of management-union 
relations when an impasse is reached 
and may be in the role of an arbitrator, 
mediator, conciliator or one of the ma- 
jor branches of government. It may be 
claimed that he is not a novice, espe- 
cially in his role as arbitrator. While 
it is true that an early beginning was 
made in this field, its history is largely 
one of arrested development until un- 
ionization became a potent social force. 


As a supposedly disinterested party 
the arbitrator is not without personality 
conflict, and his efforts to repress cer- 
tain desires are not always successful. 
He almost constantly finds himself in 
the midst of a complicated pattern of 
valences. As a consumer, he is frequent- 
ly interested in the economic aspects of 
a labor dispute. The outcome of the 
controversy may also have political im- 
plications which would be of consider- 
able importance to him. These and other 
potent social and economic forces do not 
contribute toward disinterest. 

His ability to coerce behavior is def- 
initely limited and where success has 
been recorded it has largely been accom- 
plished by disciplinary measures or 
threat of symbolic danger. Concessions 
such as the “no-strike pledge” have 
been won by voluntary acceptance of 
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the symbolic danger which is associated 
with the exercise of certain privileges 
in wartime. Active resistance to eco- 
nomic measures has again been re- 
strained by the symbolic danger of infia- 
tion. He has learned that there are cer- 
tain phases of the workers personality 
which are greatly resistant to change. 
He has tested the power of his absentee 
leadership through propaganda, some- 
times with bitter rebuke, for example, 
“IT will fight and die for Old Glory but 
never ‘scab’ for it.” These are only a 
small portion of his adolescent manifes- 
tations in the field of union-manage- 
ment relations. 


There is furthermore an _ inherent 


danger to the whole collective bargain- 
ing structure to the extent that the 
third party can become the escape mech- 
anism whereby an honest effort to set- 
tle differences will be foregone in favor 
of absentee settlement of the dispute. 


At the risk of rationalization, it is 
the writer’s belief that the youth and 
vigor of this third party to collective 
bargaining has manifested itself with 
ameliorating influence at a time of cri- 
sis in industrial relations; that manage- 
ment and labor now have discovered 
ample proof that they are best fitted to 
arrive at a settlement of their differ- 
ences; that the third party will not at- 
tain maturity in collective bargaining 
but will regress as in the case of sev- 
eral democratic countries with-a longer 
history of unionization than ours; and, 
finally, that the regressed form will be 
in the nature of mediation which will 
protect the public interests by “tender- 
ing its friendly offices” to find some ba- 
sis for agreement between the parties. 


PART IV. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


HYGIENE 


An effort is made here to answer 
some of the preceding criticisms and to 
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set forth certain conclusions which ay 
presently considered to be good bargain. 
ing practices. 

A. Importance of proper empha; 
on collective bargaining in the organi 
tion of the personnel or industrial ye! 
tions department. — Bargaining unit 
rapidly perceive the degree of em 
sis which management places on their 
activities. In the period immediately 
following the organizing phase of un. 
ionization it is generally good practice 
to make this activity the major fune- 
tion of the personnel division. As mor 
amicable relations are established and 
the constructive phase of bargaining js 
attained, labor relations should be con- 
signed to their proper sphere possibly 
on a par with other major activities, 
for example, safety, employee selection 
and training, research, etc. There is a 
strong tendency for perseveration, once 
overemphasis is established, and where 
management fails to meet this challenge 
the balance of the personnel program 
has been jeopardized. 

B. Re-design of employer-employe 
attitudes.—The result of this activity i 
the barometer of labor relations. It is 
measured by the ability of the person 
charged with formulation of labor pol 
icy to: 

1. Obtain for management an under- 
standing that even though the indivi- 
dualistic approach to settlement of in- 
dustrial problems has been largely dis- 
carded by the employee, it is possible 
for the manager to deal on a collective 
basis without sacrificing his philosophy 
of the way that management should 
function. 

2. Recognize the principle that the 
employee still retains pride of work- 
manship, desire for recognition, ambi- 
tion and many other individualistic 
traits to which expression must be giv- 
en. The complete program provides for 
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these as well as collective outlets. Pa- 
tience is surely a virtue in allowing the 
employee time to view his new-found 
collective power in its proper perspec- 
tive. 

8 Make use of every opportunity to 
bring constructive bargaining tenden- 
cies of management to the attention of 
union managers and their constituents. 
This will greatly discourage union pol- 
icy domination by a few and impress 
upon the entire membership the need 
for exercise of their democratic respon- 
sibilities. 

C. Complete communications system. 
—There is nothing quite so humiliating 
to the foreman as to be informed of 
collective bargaining decisions by a un- 
ion employee. It is essential to the 
maintenance of proper morale that all 
decisions, involved in the bargaining 
process or labor policy,- be cleared 
promptly from top management to the 
first line of supervision. 


D. Coordinating the various branches 
of management.—This is an elementary 
procedure which, if disregarded, can 
make management appear ridiculous in 
the bargaining situation, especially 
where a third party is included. The 
company’s position in any issue is great- 
ly weakened if autonomy of its subdi- 
visions interferes with this process. All 
pertinent facts, sometimes from re- 
search to sales, should be collected and 
integrated before bargaining is initiat- 
ed. 

E, Management’s prerogatives. — A 
most controversial issue in collective 
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bargaining, but one which must be re- 
duced to a degree of common under- 
standing among all management repre- 
sentatives if their respective dealings 
are to be effective. Where the foreman 
is ignorant of such matters, the first 
step of the grievance procedure (be- 
tween the aggrieved employee and his 
employer) becomes a vacuum. 

F. Collective bargaining and “hors 
trading” are not synonymous.—“‘Horse 
trading” popularly implies that one of 
the parties has made a bad bargain. 
This is what usually occurs unless the 
ramifications of each issue are not ful- 
ly examined. Collective bargaining im- 
plies that one of the parties agrees to 
forego the attainment of a certain goal 
in order to realize another of greater 
significance. Without proper considera- 
tion, the concession may become self-in- 
flicted punishment and the alleged gain 
an hallucination. In this respect there 
is the frequent charge by one of the 
parties that the other is guilty of prac- 
tices closely resembling those of Shy- 
lock, whereas it usually develops that 
someone has failed to comprehend the 
full intent of the agreement. 

G. Resort to aid of the third party 
only when agreement is otherwise im- 
possible.—Preferably, the parties should 
exhaust all the possibilities of agree- 
ment, then start from the beginning to 
re-examine the issues. Rarely can the 
disinterested party be as conversant 
with the dispute as the ones immediate- 
ly concerned. The third party makes 
the decision but the disputants must 
“live with it.” 
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By C. H. LAWSHE, JR. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATION AND APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


N his statement of basic psychologi- 
I cai procedures or activities in indus- 
try, Viteles' includes the “organization 
and systematization of training pro- 
grams to insure the most complete de- 
velopment and most efficient use of in- 
dividual ability.” In general this organ- 
ization and systematization consists of 
four fundamental avenues of attack: 
(1) the identification of training needs, 
(2) job analysis and the organization 
of content, (3) the selection of trainees, 
(4) and the evaluation of the program, 
once it is in progress. The purpose of 
this paper is to present a sampling of 
approaches that have been employed in 
these four areas with specific reference 
to operator training. 


Time spent in the training of opera- 
tive personnel contributes to job satis- 
faction and to increased production. 
The financial worth of one operator 
training program to the company is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1. A group of hot mill 
roilers and crews in a steel mill were 
given specialized training and their pro- 
duction performance was compared 
with that of all rollers and crews in the 
plant. The graph indicates the cumula- 
tive dollar value® of this training pro- 
gram for an eleven-week period, at the 
close of which time the total saving in 
increased production was $5,300.00. 

Identifying training needs. — The 
“spotting” or identification of training 

1Morris S. Viteles. Industrial Psychology. 


1932. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
p. 55. 
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needs requires an analytical approa 
which can be greatly facilitated by the 
use of a check list similar to the one 
shown below. This list has been usefy| 
in a number of industries and considers 
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Fic. 1.—The cumulative saving ected 
through the training of a group of hot m 
rollers and crews in a steel mill. 
production, operation, cost, and person- 
nel problems. 

Once points of greatest need have 
been located, more refined techniques 
are usually necessary. One plant, whic! 
was aware of the shortcomings of its 
employees in the use of precision meas- 
uring instruments, prepared a stand- 
ardized blank form for each job c'assi- 


2 The values were computed by cumulating 
by weekly periods the difference between the 
amount of change in the weekly performance 
of the trainees from their previous averag' 
and the amount of change of all rollers’ per- 
formance from their weekly average. From 
Russell J. Greenly, “Job Training.” Nefrona 
Association of Manufacturers’ Labor Rela- 
tions Bulletin, 1941, 85 (January): 5-8. 
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CHECK LIST FOR IDENTIFYING INDUSTRIAL TRAINING NEEDS 
¢ PRODUCTION ; 
| Is the plant or department meeting quotas set up by the Army, Navy, or 
top management 


On those jobs where time standards have been established by the methods and 
standards department, are individual employees attaining a reasonable percent- 
age Of the Stamdard? 22. -.--.--o-oncnecsesesorsaenssensasenndeosemneesesecevecenseverececessececasssecensceaseseten Lae ( 


Do quality control records reveal an unreasonably high percentage of rejections, 
wastage, or reworks? .... ‘ 
Are there any evidences of customer dissatisfaction ?........ SS OR ie el My eT ( 
i, FL ee ( 
) OPERATION 
4 6. Are any conversions to new products contemplated or have any been recently 
oifected? savieiitaiaiiteiaciaiaaaiaaialladaniaaaiinate ates ere ae ee ee ee Ee ( 
Have there been recent expansions in any department or are any anticipated? ...... ( 
Have methods changes been made recently or are any anticipated? 0.00000... ( 








9, Are labor costs per unit excessive for amy product? .20........0......cccccccccccceeeeceeeceeecceeneee ( 
10. Are costs on consumable supplies excessive? 22... ........-cceceeccecceeeeeeseeeceeeceeeereneenseceee ( 
11. Are equipment maintenance costs excessive? ...... 

PERSON NEL 
12. Is the net labor turnover rate excessive? 
13. Are interdepartmental transfers (other than promotions) excessive? ........0........... ( 
14. Are the accident rate or lost time from accidents excessive? 22... .......cccccceceeeeeeeeee ( 
15. Are absentee rates excessive? ..... - ( 
16. Is the rate of promotion to non-supervisory jobs high? 0.2.0.2... cece ccc ceceeeeeeeeeee ( 
17. Does the labor market necessitate the use of a high selection ratio in hiring? .........( 














fication in the inspection department. mines his particular job classification, 
These forms in turn were handed tothe refers to a card file to find out which 
supervisors of the employees holding instruments are required in his job, and 
these particular jobs with the request hands the employee a work sheet for 
that the supervisors list the instruments each of the stations which utilizes an 
required on each job and also the vari- instrument required in his work. After 
ous tolerances utilized. Distributions of he has completed these job samples, his 
the use of each instrument were pre- work sheets are checked by the attend- 
pared and their relative frequency of ant and those revealing poor or unsat- 
use was established. isfactory performance are filed accord- 
On the basis of this survey a ““Dimen- 8 to training needed. When ten sheets 
sional Control Laboratory” consisting ®ve accumulated for any one measur 
of twenty-four work stations was set ‘™& instrument, a class is organized. 
up. The work space at each station con- The program is continuous and provides 
tains a different measuring instrument, °F the maintenance of skills by recall- 
one standard part manufactured in the ‘™g each employee approximately every 
plant, and an instruction sheet indicat- three months. 
ing a single measurement to be taken Analyzing jobs for teaching content. 
on the part provided. Inspection em- —Job analysis of the type popularized 
ployees are sent to the testing labora- by Training Within Industry* has had 
tory on the hasis of a prearranged 


schedule. When an employee enters My Bye AS —, ‘ten Wan todos. 
the laboratory, the attendant deter- tries. 1942. New York: Harper & Bros., p. 9. 
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wide acceptance in industrial training The approach to this probiem 
programs. However, job analysis by ac- volved the placing of a pen and paper 
tivity* as employed by Tiflin and Rog- tape recorder so that the writing am 
ers’ in training tin-plate inspectors and is actuated by a cord attached to th 


¥ une 


as reported by English® in training rifle- foot pedal. By recording the foot actioy 


men offers unlimited possibilities in the of a number of operators already on th 
training of operative personnel. A case job and comparing the action 
in point is the motion analysis tech- with quantity records, quality 
nique utilized in the training of opera- and abrasive wheel usage rec 
tors of disc cutting machines.’ Opera- was possible to identify the “correct” 
tors of these machines cut thin discs pattern. Even though each experi 
(about .005 inch thick) from nickel- operator presented a consistent patiern, 
tungsten rods about 3/16 inch in diam- there were wide variations from opera. 
eter. The cutting action is achieved by tor to operator. The pattern shown in 
means of a foot pedal which controls an Fig. 2 has been accepted as the 
abrasive wheel as it passes through the ard pattern. 

rod. Failure to adjust foot pressure 
properly results in damage to the sur- 
face of the discs, excessive wheel use, 
-and other measurable wastage. The 
company has experienced considerable 
difficulty in the past in training new 
operators in that the vast majority of 
them did not complete the training and 
of those who did, learning was quit« 
slow. 
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Enlarged instructional posters with 
analytical notations have been prepared 
both for “correct” and “incorrect” pat- 
terns and various types of damage to 
the product have been shown to be re- 
flected in the action pattern. By careful 
use of the recorder at intervals with 
the trainee and by interpreting his foot 
action pattern in terms of the standard, 
it has been possible to reduce training 


Fic. 2.—Dise cutter foot-action pattern of a good, experienced operator. 


* Morris S. Viteles, op. cit., p. 159. time and to improve quality and quan- 
‘Joseph Tiffin and H. B. Rogers, “The Se- ster , lovees 
lection and Training of Inspectors,” Person- tty performance of some aap , 
nel, 1943, 18, (1): 3-20. already on the job. Fig. 3 shows rec- 
6H. B. English. “How pyaiey Can a ords of one trainee’s performance at 
cilitate Military Training,” Journal of Appliec neler a : % 
Psychology, 1942, 26: 3-7, various stages of training. It w ill be 
7 The material on disc cutter operators re- noted that the pattern’ recorded oe 
ported in this paper has been drawn from un- 5 : : he standar 
published research conducted by L. Gaylord 145 hours is approaching the 


Lindahl, Purdue University. reproduced in Fig. 2. This graphic ap- 
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Fig. 3.—Dise cutting foot action patterns of 
a beginner showing improvement with train- 
ing. The records were made after 9, 25, 98, 
and 145 hours of supervisied operation. 


proach in assisting the trainee in “get- 
ting the feel” of the job offers many 
possibilities on other operations. 


Selecting trainees.—While the prob- 
lem of employee testing and placement 
is one in itself, no intelligent approach 
to operator training can ignore the ade- 
quate selection of personnel to be 
* Analysis of 1935-87 Experience in Select- 
ing New Men for Shop Occupations. Privately 


printed monograph. Western Electric Com- 
pany, Hawthorn Plant, 1939. 


trained. Hayes’ experiments*® with 208 
coil winders who were administered two 
dexterity tests is a case in point. Fig. 4 
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Fic. 4.—Relaticn between composite score on 


two dexterity tests and speed of learning for 
a group of 208 coil winders. 


shows the relationship between the com- 
posit scores on the two tests and speed 
of learning on the job. As the figure 
shows the proportion of trainees who 
were considered quick learners progres- 
sively increased from 20 to 70 with 
higher dexterity scores. 

Similar results have been obtained 
with a group of electrical trainees.’ Fig. 
5 shows that of those scoring in the 
lowest 40 per cent on the test battery, 
about 28 per cent performed above the 
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Fic. 5.—Relation between scores on test bat- 
tery and success in an electrical training pro- 
gram. 


®C, H. Lawshe, Jr. and G. R. Thornton, “A 
Test Battery for Identifying Potentially Suc- 
cessful Naval Electrical Trainees.” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1943, 27 (5, October): 
399-406. 
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average in the training program. As 
test scores improve, however, the per- 
centage goes up and of those scoring in 
the top 20 per cent on the test battery, 
97 per cent performed above the aver- 
age in the training school. Both of these 
studies have implications for the train- 
ing program, not only in terms of the 
performance of the trainees themselves 
but in terms of the training methods 
that must necessarily be employed when 
those persons who are less adapted to 
the program are admitted. 

Evaluating training programs.—Once 
the training program has been placed 
in operation it is frequently possible to 
evaluate the results by one or more 
types of comparisons. Below are a num- 
ber of specific techniques that have been 
employed in comparing trained and un- 
trained groups: 

1. The number of man hours re- 
quired per unit of product. 

2. The amount of time required to 
bring new employees up to a 
specific quantity or quality per- 
formance level. 

3. The average production per unit 
of time after a specified number 
of hours or days on the job. 

4. The average production per- 
formance of employees with 
varying amounts of training 
when length of training period 
is not standardized. 

5. The number of employees re- 
quired to do a job or to produce 
a specified number of units. 

6. The average straight-time hour- 
Iy earnings when piecework or 
a bonus plan is in use. 

7. The average amount of merit in- 
crease received after a specific 
period of time on the job. 

8. The average merit rating score. 

9. The average quantity or value 
of scrap produced. 

10. The average number of “re- 
works.” 

11. The accident frequency rate. 

12. The number of man hours of 
lost time from accidents. 
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13. The number of hospital visits. 
tions. 

Needless to say, none of the above 
techniques can be employed in every jp. 
stance. Prevailing conditions including 
the nature of the operation, adequacy of 
previous records, and number of ep. 
ployees involved will determine which 


of the above techniques can be applied. 
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Fic. 6.—The effect of a training program on 
the production per man hour in the manufac- 
ture of diamond wire dies. 


Fig. 6 illustrates the application of the 
first technique lised above in a plant 
which is engaged in the manufacture of 
small diamond dies which are used in 
the extruding of tungsten wire for use 
in vacuum tubes. Basically the process 
consists of drilling small holes through 
diamond chips. The number of units 
produced per man hour for the two bi- 
monthly periods of September-October 
and November-December, prior to the 
start of training, was used as the base 
and called 100 per cent. Following the 
introduction of a training program and 
the simplification of the job, the number 
of units per man hour increased ap- 
proximately 40 per cent. This fact is 
especially significant in view of the fact 
that the number of employees more 
than doubled in the period covered by 
the study. Such an evaluation presents 
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ample evidence of the worth of this 
training program to the company. Fig- 
ure 1, already cited, is likewise an ex- 
cellent example of program evaluation. 
Similarly effective stories can be told 
when the other techniques listed above 
are applied to programs concerned with 
the training of operative personnel. 


SUMMARY 


The vast number of new employees 
that have had to be trained as a result 
of war plant conversion and expansion 
has greatly increased the number of in- 
dustrial training programs and has 
placed increased emphasis on the im- 
portance of training in industry. Wheth- 
er training as an operating function will 
persist after the war remains to be 
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seen, One point is clear, however; 
whether or not industry maintains its 
training programs will depend largely 
upon management’s seeing the dollars’ 
and cents’ worth of such training. In 
this connection, the psychologist finds 
himself in a particularly unique posi- 
tion. Not only can he contribute to the 
effective operation of the program 
through the application of his knowl- 
edge of the learning process, but on ac- 
count of his experience in measurement, 
he is in a position to evaluate programs 
after the fashion outlined in the last 
paragraph. In short, the training of op- 
erative personnel offers one of the most 
fertile areas for the application of psy- 
chology and psychological techniques to 
the problems of industry. 
















LTHOUGH in the minds of many 

people “office work” is a unified 
term, the jobs performed range from 
the simplest types of operations to com- 
plicated analyses which result in the de- 
termination of far-reaching policies. 
The word “clerical” is sometimes used 
to describe the work in the more rou- 
tine jobs and “executive,” “administra- 
tive,” or “technical” to describe work 
in the more complicated jobs. However, 
there is a general recent trend which 
we are taking advantage of in this pa- 
per to refer to the entire range as “cleri- 
cal.” 

Seventy-five per cent of office work 
is mental; that is, efficiency or lack of 
efficiency depends more on what goes 
on in the mind of the individual than in 
his manual manipulation. This propor- 
tion, of course, increases as the job be- 
comes more complicated, but few, even 
of the simplest, can become automatic. 
Compare, for example, the simple cleri- 
cal operation of totaling a column of 
figures on an adding machine and the 
factory job of putting covers on cans. 
The can-cover job can become as auto- 
matic as walking and need as little 
thought. The operation of the adding 
machine may become automatic, but 
every number is a unique arrangement 
of digits and I have only found one per- 
son who claimed to be able to transfer 
the visual sensation received from these 
digits into finger movement without a 
mental effort of recognition. A job, 
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even one step above in complication, js 

at least 90 per cent mental. This char- 
acteristic of clerical work makes it fall 
naturally into the field of the psycholo- 
gist. 

There have been, based on contrac- 
tual relationships, three types of psy- 
chological service rendered. First, that 
of the consultant; second, that of the 
psychologist hired for a particular job; 
and third, that of the psychologist who 
has become a staff member of a com- 
pany. For convei.ience, these three will 
from now on be referred to as “consul- 
tant,” “particular job psychologist” and 
“staff psychologist.” 

One of the first important office-work 
jobs done by a group of consulting psy- 
chologists was the development of a 
classification or job evaluation scale for 
clerical work. The mental nature of 
clerical work made it natural that psy- 
chologists should be able in studying 
the operations in detail to decide on 
those items which make a job simple or 
difficult and to develop a classification 
that has its basis in fundamental con- 
cepts of mental activity. The pioneer- 
ing group in this was the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel Research at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and the underlying prin- 
ciples were perhaps best described by 
W. V. Bingham in his book, Aptitudes 
and Aptitude Testing.. This book was 
strictly a psychological contribution and 
has stood the test of twenty years of 


1 New York: Harper & Bro., 1937. Pp. 390. 
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wide and constant use among companies 
having large clerical forces. 

Perhaps the job which has been most 
frequently asked of psychologists is to 
set up a program for the selection of 
employees. Since clerical work is mental 
and since a large part of it is paper 
work, the group has responded to paper- 
and-pencil tests more successfully, than 
other groups. Dozens of studies have 
shown that a good mental alertness test 
will predict promotability in a clerical 
group. Average prediction is of the na- 
ture of one out of four of a lower score 
group being promotable and three out of 
four of ahigher score group. If one takes 
only the very low and the very high 
scores, the high score group has in sev- 
eral instances proved to be eight times 
as likely to be promotional material as 
the low score group — probably as good 
a prediction as we can ever hope to ob- 
tain, and apparently any good mental 
alertness test properly given and inter- 
preted will do it. 

Besides the mental alertness test a 
number of clerical tests have been de- 
veloped. Some of these are disguised 
mental alertness tests and are named 
“clerical” for the psychological effect on 
the applicant. Some of them, however, 
are of the nature of work samples and 
are devised to test work efficiency, 
usually in the more strictly routine op- 
erations. Used with this limited appli- 
cation in mind they, too, have proved 
helpful in selection. Tests for some of 
the higher mental abilities, for exam- 
ple, tests of vocabulary and mathemat- 
ics, have been devised and used, though 
not so much for initial selection as when 
promotions into jobs requiring the spe- 
cialized aptitudes are being considered. 
In short, the field on the side of mental 
abilities would seem to be well covered 
and no office personnel manager needs 
to go without a testing program for lack 
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of material and directions in its practi- 
cal use. The largest number of these 
tests have been developed by psycholo- 
gists whose main duties have been con- 
nected with college teaching or with 
general consulting work. A few have 
been developed by psychologists within 
companies for the particular use of the 
company. Recently there has been a 
tendency for members of trade associa- 
tions to work together, guided by a psy- 
chologist, and devise tests for their own 
use. 

Still in the field of selection, the psy- 
chologist early studied the interview. 
The development of his approach has 
been of interest. The first studies were 
largely devoted to the “debunking” of 
the interview as the “surefire” method 
of selection. The later work of both the 
consultant and the staff psychologist 
has been devoted to developing types of 
interview which would have predictive 
value. The result has seemed to be to 
emphasize the obtaining of definite facts 
concerning the individual rather than 
the impressions about him. A number 
of valuable interview rating-forms have 
resulted from the years of study. In 
these studies the staff psychologist has 
perhaps some advantage. Often by 
working closely with a group of execu- 
tives he finds one whose ability to pre- 
dict the failure or success of an indi- 
vidual from an interview, is outstand- 
ing. He is usually recognized by his 
associates as an excellent “picker.” The 
psychologist is not going to be able to 
help him interview more successfully, 
but by watching and analyzing his 
methods as against the methods of oth- 
er people, facts can be developed that 
will aid the less successful interviewers 
to improve their methods and increase 
the successful selection. It is fairly easy 
to sell a program of better interviews 
within the originating company. When 
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this is accomplished the staff psycholo- 
gist too frequently considers his job 
done. The consultant would at least get 
the idea on to paper for he would rec- 
ognize his need to use it elsewhere. 
Many valuable data are being lost be- 
cause of the lack of the urge to publi- 
cize on the part of the staff psychologist. 
One gets a vague idea of how much 
when one sits around a conference table 
with them. 

There have been a number of studies 
made in the field of clerical personnel 
which have given positive results but 
which for one reason or another have 
never been put to practical use. For 
example, studies have indicated that 
two factors lead to permanency of serv- 
ice: first, the less aggressive type of in- 
dividual as measured by personality 
tests, tends to remain in the job longer 
than the more aggressive one; and sec- 
ond, there is less turnover among the 
persons whose interests definitely cen- 
ter away from the salesman’s sphere of 
interest than those whose sphere of in- 
terest is in the sales group. There are 
probably two reasons why these aids in 
selection have not been used. The first 
is that the tests have probably not been 
sufficiently standardized on an applicant 
group so that the personnel director 
feels confident that bluffing will not fal- 
sify the results; and second, about the 
time that the studies appeared we came 
into a period of labor shortage and em- 
phasis on selection has had to yield to 
a large extent to emphasis on recruit- 
ing. In fact, so great has the labor 
shortage become in many areas that 
some personnel directors are question- 
ing the advisability of the use of any 
test material at the present time. How- 
ever, the wiser and more farsighted 
personnel directors are realizing that 
when hiring must be made with little 
regard to previously established criti- 


cal scores, tests may be tested out to the 
greatest advantage, and they are cop. 
tinuing with their program, filing the 
material away for future use. 

The study of the personal history ree. 
ord which has developed so far in the 
selection of salesmen has hardly been 
touched for clerical workers, and prac- 
tically nothing has been done in the 
study of reference letters. It is to be 
hoped that some day this fertile field 
will be developed by the consultant. We 
would indicate it as his job or the job 
of the staff psychologist of a trade or- 
ganization, since it should involve the 
collection of material from many com- 
panies. 

A type of job which is probably the 
function of the staff psychologist, but 
given the opportunity may equally well 
be done by the consultant, corresponds 
to the work of the motion study engi- 
neers in the factory. That is, step 
grouping of work so that it can be done 
with the least possible mental effort. 
The fact that in this field the psycholo- 
gist has considerably lagged behind the 
motion study engineer is due probably 
to the fact that manual motions, since 
they are visible, are easier to study than 
mental. However, such studies are pos- 
sible and improvement can be made. A 
few examples will illustrate. It is easier 
to add than to subtract, easier to multi- 
ply than to divide, and a rearrangement 
of operations can often take advantage 
of this and lessen the mental effort nec- 
essary for a given operation. This has 
been taken extensive advantage of in 
the drawing up of forms to be used in 
navigation, and times for calculations 
have been cut in half. Our literature is 
full of excellent studies of eye move- 
ments which can form the background 
for the devising of work sequences 
which will give the minimum of eye 
strain. Office work often involves the 
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PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF OFFICE PERSONNEL 


checking of long numbers against each 
other. When numbers exceed seven dig- 
its, the checking in groups of three or 
four is the most efficient. Individuals 
» can be taught to check in this way and 
} increase speed and reduce errors. 
| There are certain types of special 
work which are apt to develop some- 
what differently depending on who han- 
dies the study. For example, investiga- 
tions on the effect of noise on work ef- 
ficiency have been made by psycholo- 
gists as consultants of companies pro- 
ducing soundproofing material, as con- 
sultants of individual firms considering 
installation of such materials, and as 
one of the problems arising in the regu- 
| jar executive work of a staff psycholo- 
| gist. Each type of approach has advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The work for 
the soundproofing firm was naturally 
set up as an independent study and 
probably to safeguard it from the criti- 
cism of prejudice under laboratory 
rather than office conditions. Even with 
this precaution the results were some- 
what discounted by the general public. 
On the other hand, the results, scientifi- 
cally arrived at, showed that the use of 
the product was effective, and they re- 
ceived wide publicity and therefore may 
be taken advantage of by a large group 
of companies. 

Relatively few companies will hire a 
consultant on such a topic as the effect 
of noise until they have made up their 
own minds that noise is detrimental. As 
a rule, they want their opinion upheld 
and the question of how much answered 
as justification for a rather large expen- 
diture of money. This puts the consul- 
tant in the position of developing pre- 
determined facts. The advantage is that 
whatever he found out as a consultant 
for one firm is spread as knowledge for 


all of the succeeding firms for whom he 
will work. 


The staff psychologist unearthed the 
problem himself. He was on the ground 
before any decision was made and had 
a chance to do a prolonged job of un- 
hampered research on the matter under 
standard office conditions. His recom- 
mendations led to definite actions as 
they were accepted at their full value. 
However, the disadvantage was that 
the work had been done for one firm 
only, the publication on the subject was 
limited and few other companies bene- 
fited by the experimentation. 

In general, the staff psychologist does 
for one firm what the consultant does 
for many. However, if as a member of 
a company staff he does only those 
things he is not being of maximum val- 
ue. When he becomes a staff employee 
his position becomes analogous to that 
of the staff lawyer, the doctor, or the 
engineer, and he must share the respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the organiza- 
tion as a whole. I asked a lawyer who 
was in this position how he would inter- 
pret his value to the company. He made 
the statement that over 50 per cent of 
his work was no longer of a legal na- 
ture but that it was his job to consider 
general problems of business from the 
viewpoint of a legally trained mind and 
to add his bit to the general pool of in- 
formation leading to decisions. 

The world at large believes that it 
knows what legal, engineering and med- 
ical training develops in the individual 
which is of value under such a condi- 
tion. They would be less sure what the 
psychologist has to offer, and it might 
be well to consider for a moment what 
that training may contribute.’ 

Our natural inclination is to say that 
because of his training the psychologist 
understands human motives and behav- 
ior better than others not so trained and 
so can contribute towards the control 
of this behavior. However, if he sits 
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with a group of sales executives, pub- 
licity men, or politicians he will become 
disillusioned. Every one of them can 
predict and control human behavior in 
any specific case much better than he 
has been trained to. However, the psy- 
chologist has been taught to approach 
human behavior in an objective and sci- 
entific way. He has been trained to ask 
certain pertinent questions about all be- 
havior and often by this objective analy- 
sis he can aid in the solution of prob- 
lems. It is in the field of organizing the 
knowledge of human behavior that the 
staff psychologist can make one of his 
contributions. 

A single example may illustrate. 
Among the higher executive groups the 
ability to differentiate strong and weak 
points and to use the strong ones is oft- 
en outstanding. Probably because of 
the force of circumstances and the ne- 
cessity for making the business pay, 
personal likes have had to be subjugat- 
ed to the recognition of real ability. It 
is no uncommon thing to hear an execu- 
tive say, “You couldn’t hire me to spend 
a vacation with that man, but his deci- 
sions on A, B, or C subjects are O.K.” 
The analyzing of this ability and the 
carrying of the idea to middle manage- 
ment who are often less broad-minded 
in adopting it is probably one of the 
functions of a staff psychologist. His 
training should help him to detect the 
halo, be it good or bad, and force an 
analytical analysis of people and situa- 
tions. A supervisor tells him of the 
multiple failures of an individual. The 
halo is very tarnished, but he says, “But 
now, what are the good points?” and 
tries to help analyze facts. Again when 
the halo is shining brightly, he says, 
“But now, what are the weak points and 
how can they be improved?” 

The staff psychologist, since he is a 


definite member of a relatively smaj 
group and therefore has an intimat, 
knowledge of that group, is often able 
to detect in a situation which on the 
surface is merely a problem of office 
management or efficiency, the underly. 
ing principles of human behavior or hu. 
man relationships involved and because 
of this offer solutions which are more 
far-reaching and longer-lasting than the 
solutions based merely on the problems 
as a management one. 

There are also some contributions 
which can only be done by a person who 
is constantly available. For example, as 
a psychologist, he knows that a mental 
illness is of the same character as any 
other type of illness and that the per. 
son with a neurosis should have the 
same sympathetic consideration that the 
person with heart trouble receives. Con- 
sulting psychologists may put this into 
reports, may emphasize it to supervis- 
ors and officials, but the psychologist 
must be immediately available at the 
moment that the difficulty arises if he 
is to be able to carry through the points 
and see that mental disorders are placed 
in their proper category and do not de- 
bar a person from future employment 
and natural contacts with his fellow em- 
ployees. 

To sum up: (1) the consultant brings 
the wide knowledge gained from many 
contacts; (2) the particular job psy- 
chologist renders the intensive service 
that any trained expert should render; 
(3) the staff psychologist, on the 
other hand, renders extensive service. 
He uses his general training to guide 
his decisions. He perforce deals with 
many fields in which he is not an 
expert. 

Combined, they have over the past 
twenty-five years rendered valuable 
service in the field of office personnel. 
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APPROACH OF THE CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST TO 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONSHIPS 


By H. MELTZER 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE CENTER, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


portant people. The life course 
of many workers is directly or indirect- 
ly dependent on them. The effectiveness 


OF gateesage in industry are -im- 


} and happiness of foremen to a large ex- 


tent are determined by them. Because 
the success of management is in their 
hands, the stockholders also have a type 
of dependence on them. It is not alto- 
gether too surprising, therefore, to find 
Burnham in his much talked of book on 
The Managerial Revolution [3] pre- 
dicting that to management belongs the 
future. It is the contention of Burnham 
that stockholders and owners are on the 
way out and that operating managers 
are on the way in as the dominant group 
of leaders in society. The finance exec- 
utives, he says, have promise only to the 
extent that they carry responsibilities 
of operating executives. One does not 
have to agree with Burnham’s thesis to 
recognize that owners and stockholders 
have relatively little to do with prob- 
lems of production and that the kind of 
counseling or help they need has been 
and can be better rendered by econom- 
ists and lawyers than by psychologists. 
On the other hand, the chief interest of 
the managerial group is in production 
and producers; hence, their need is for 
technical and psychological help. It is 
with the interests of psychological serv- 
ices needed by the operating or mana- 
gerial groups that this paper will con- 
cern itself. 


WHAT PSYCHOLOGY HAS OFFERED 
INDUSTRY 


Psychology has been rendering serv- 


ice to industry for many years. What 
services has it rendered? It is respon- 
sible for the introduction of the use of 
tests in the hiring process and, less 
often, for upgrading. It has contributed 
some to the development of techniques 
in accident prevention. It has in the 
past concerned itself some with the 
problems of the elimination of unneces- 
sary fatigue and monotony, human mo- 
tives, and supervision. Some psycholo- 
gists have concerned themselves with 
visual problems in industry. More re- 
cently, some attention has been devoted 
by a few psychologists to the study of 
attitudes and morale in industry [2]. 
Books have been written on psychology 
of leadership [9], but few current stud- 
ies of actual managers on the job have 
been reported. The leadership articles 
by Kurt Lewin’s students — that of 
Bavelas [2], for example — are con- 
cerned more with the effects of imme- 
diate supervision than with key people. 
Apparently, the key people or the man- 
agers of an industry are too high up to 
be investigated. By and large, the con- 
tributions of psychology in industry as 
reported in literature have been seg- 
mented or fragmentary in nature.’ They 

1 For further discussion of some of the psy- 
chologist’s contributions to industry, see other 
papers in this symposium, especially ‘“Condi- 
tions of Effective Leadership in Industrial Or- 
ganization,” by Douglas McGregor, pp. 55-63; 
‘The Importance of Visual Skills For Ade- 

ate Job Performance,” by Joseph Tiffiin and 
. Edgar Wirt, pp. 80-89; “Personality Consid- 
erations in Collective Bargaining,” by Arthur 
W. Ayres, pp. 144-53; “Psychological Problems 
of Industria] Supervision,” by Robert N. Mc- 
Murry, pp. 180-86; and “Psychological Stud- 


ies of Employee Morale,” by Arthur W. Korn- 
hauser, pp. 127-43.—[Ep1Tor.] 
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have limited themselves to the discus- 
sion of a relatively simple problem, 
quite often with a disregard of social! 
context. Or they have made too much 
ado about dissatisfied workers as if 
management only had to get rid of dis- 
satisfied workers and all would be well. 
The sixteen years of continuous experi- 
ences of the Western Electric Company 
investigators [7] have revealed con- 
vincingly that segmented studies of 
such problems as illumination, fatigue, 
and monotony do not get to the heart 
of the picture of realities in industry. 
The realization of the significance of 
human attitudes and the development 
of techniques for human understanding 
has more to contribute. From these re- 
sults some psychologists are inferring 
that all industry now has to do is intro- 
duce a counseling system and all prob- 
lems will be solved. What are the real- 
ities of problems of management in in- 
dustry? Can they be realistically and 
comprehensively understood without 
provisions for a fairly thorough study 
of personality organization in life situ- 
ations as they emerge in industry? Can 
they be understood without an apprecia- 
tion and study of factors in social or- 
ganization — informal organization as 
well as formal organization? 

One of the main reasons that psy- 
chologists have to some measure been 
blind to the need for understanding so- 
cial factors lies in their over-emphasis 
on individual differences as determined 
by tests, and also in the fact that they 
are hired or hire themselves out to do 
a specific job of introducing tests. From 
the management point of view, the con- 
tributing factors that make for satis- 
factions and frustrations in industry, 
both to managers as well as workers, 
are probably best perceived as an inter- 
play of individual expectancies with de- 
partmental and interdepartmental 
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mores. Signals do get twisted, eve 
a relatively well organized busines 
What are the conditions, procedures, g 
rangement for communication 
tudes, and patterns of behavior wh, 
facilitate or inhibit integrity of person. 
ality and therewith increased prodye. 
tion? Are not these the types of ques. 
tions that a clinical psychologist woul 
ask when confronted with a personality 
problem in his office or clinic? They are 
realistic questions about actual people 
in actual situations. By this approach 
the clinician can obtain insights and de. 
velop techniques and procedures which 
can serve management best because it 
will likely serve humanity best. By so 
doing the clinician can help manage. 
ment substitute cooperation and respon- 
sibility for futile strife, hatred, and 
conflict. 


Because at the present time there is 
a dearth of materials about the actual 
roles of managers and their effects on 
management, in this paper we shall il- 
lustrate rather than philosophize about 
various phases of management we wish 
to discuss. More specifically, we shall 
describe and illustrate one industry in- 
vestigated by the writer as it emerged 
from an authoritarian to a more demo- 
cratic form of organization. This will 
include a consideration of the organiza- 
tion of managers for creative adminis- 
tration by (a) the use of efficiency en- 
gineering, (b) the group education ap- 
proach, and (c) the clinical approach. 
Related topics presented to further il- 
lustrate the clinical approach in indus- 
try are the relation of test validity to 
organization and production changes 
and some phases of the problem of wom- 
en in industry. 
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ORGANIZING FOR CREATIVE 
ADMINISTRATION 


In industrial as in national life are 
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found many forms of organization. The 
range is from authoritarianism to de- 
mocracy. Different forms of govern- 
ment implicate different types of hu- 
man relationships. Some forms of or- 
ganization invite change; others resist 
change. Some invite change in mechan- 
ical inventiveness and resist change in 
human relations. Some invite change 
in both, realizing the interconnection 
between the two. In one particular 
plant it was possible to trace the shift 
in organization form in a relatively 
short number of years and from that 
vantage point to obtain some insights 
concerning limitations and possibilities 
for psychological service in the various 
forms of government. 

Until five years ago the plant being 
considered, insofar as it had a form of 
organization, was dominantly authori- 
tarian in nature. The management of 
the plant was in the hands of one man, 
the general manager. This one man was 
in charge of everything, an office em- 
ploying 30 people, and 250 people in the 
plant. As the company expanded, the 
general manager merely took on more 
duties so that all divisions of the work 
in the plant, as well as all the work in 
the office, led to his office. He was also 
responsible for correlating all this for 
the executives. All workers complaints 
led to his office. Often they were not 
attended to, but at least they landed on 
his desk. If the worker made demands 
of him, he would promise to take them 
up with the executives, which he often 
did not do and at times had no inten- 
tions of doing. He relieved the officers 
from responsibilities to the workers. 

During this period the only psycho- 
logical services asked for were advice 
on the selection of some men for more 
important positions. Illustrative of the 
type of problems referred to the psy- 
chologist during the period of authori- 


tarianism was the selection of a sales- 
man. As the result of an examination, 
the most competent rather than the 
most favored one was chosen. Only in 
instances, however, where the general 
manager himself was not interested in 
any of the applicants were examinations 
used. Whenever the favoritism was of 
his making rather than that of someone 
else, examinations were not called for. 
When the president or other executives 
suggested other services, the general 
manager definitely made the application 
of them, and usually even the considera- 
tion of them, impossible. 

Efficiency versus effectiveness in 
management.—Five years ago, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to force himself 
into the financial executive group by the 
use of a putsch movement, the general 
manager resigned. He has never been 
replaced. The management instead was 
placed in the hands of six key people, 
managers. These six people were trained 
under the general manager. They had 
habits and attitudes and certain areas 
of efforts, some well and some vaguely 
defined, which emerged out of their re- 
lationship to the general manager in a 
rapidly growing organization. 

In the hope that system would make 
certain techniques and knowledge more 
transmissible and therefore acceptable 
for cooperative efforts, the management 
hired an efficiency engineer from an in- 
dustrial engineering firm to do this kind 
of a job in the scheduling department 
and, if it worked out, to do the same 
with the departments of the other key 
people. Possible relations and also con- 
flicts between technical organization 
and human organization he did not con- 
sider. 

Without a knowledge of or concern 
with these forms of organization, the 
efficiency engineer was advised to do his 
work. The man selected seemed to 
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know something about scheduling and 
production forms and sheets and pro- 
cesses, but knew nothing about how to 
work with people. The first key person 
he was scheduled to work with and 
train to use the system he was intro- 
ducing was one who had been with the 
company for many years. He did have 
the fault, from the point of view of sys- 
tem, of keeping too much in his head 
and it was difficult to teach him to sys- 
tematize his work so that more of it 
could be in a transmissible form. The 
efficiency specialist had this particular 
person over-enthusiastic the first few 
weeks and completely deflated for the 
rest of the time. In two months, the 


efficiency engineer not only succeeded in 
antagonizing this key person but, on ac- 
count of his reactions to the latter, an- 
tagonized all the other key people, who 
resented this man’s way of working. 
From their point of view his experi- 
ences seemed limited to working with 


companies that had failed and not 
with successful companies. Justifiably 
enough, they felt that what they had 
done in the past had yielded good re- 
sults and they therefore had the right 
to expect that their experiences would 
be sought after and profited from by 
the efficiency engineer. However, this 
was not his way of working and at the 
end of two months it was obvious that 
confusion was the only yield of his ef- 
fort. 

The only lessons the company learned 
from this experience with efficiency en- 
gineering were that a transition period 
is no time to hire that type of service 
and that an efficiency engineer is a hin- 
drance rather than a help in changing 
the attitudes of people who have been 
accustomed to working under a general 
manager and have been invited to be- 
come cooperative managers. The tech- 
nical facts and procedures that the in- 
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dustrial engineer advocated might haye 
been good, bad, or indifferent, but with. 
out provisions for good human comm). 
nication and good education in human 
relations, they had no chance of being 
considered, and they were not. 

Hence, the change from the authori. 
tarian approach to something like the 
cooperative approach was still an open 
problem. The management then tried a 
direct education approach and for this 
purpose, along with such talks as they 
had with their key people, they invited 
the writer to give the key people a ge. 
ries of talks on creative administration, 
inviting them to educate themselves for 
it. 

The group approach for changing 
styles of management.—Group therapy 
in social work has almost become a mo- 
mentary fad and fashion. Formal edv- 
cation has usually been more group 
than individual in nature. It was there- 
fore logical for the executives to think 
that six well-trained people who knew 
their fields could learn by classroom 
procedures how to change themselves 
from followers into leaders. In these 
meetings the most relevant contribu- 
tions from most reliable sources con- 
cerning creative administration in in- 
dustry were presented in a relatively 
formal fashion and also discussed more 
informally. Included in such considera- 
tions were the principles of organizing 
communication systems. Also consid- 
ered was how a new organization comes 
into being, for example, when there are 
persons (1) who are able to communi- 
cate with each other, (2) who are 
willing to contribute action, and (3) 
who aim to accomplish a common pul- 
pose. Therefore the elements of an or- 
ganization are (1) communication, (2) 
willingness to serve, and (3) common 
purpose. Another topic well considered 
was the open road toward enlightened 
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supervision. This included such facts 
as the need for placing definite respon- 
sibility for results in definite individ- 
uals, the need for establishing definite 
lines of authority, and the need for im- 
provement to set up such coordinating 
and control plans and units of organi- 
zation as are necessary to keep activ- 
ities in line with management’s ‘aims 
and desires. 

The foregoing generalizations and 
others similar in nature were acquired 
from a selection of such works as Fol- 
lett’s Creative Experience [4], White- 
head’s Leadership in a Free Society [9], 
and Barnard’s The Functions of the 
Executive [1]. Also considered were 
the thinking processes in general, and 
barriers to effective group thinking in 
particular. 

Most of the key people seemed to un- 
derstand the meaning of these relative- 
ly simple principles and facts of think- 
ing. They participated in a discussion 
in meetings. They reacted like students 
would in a class who seemed to be get- 
ting something out of the class. But 
whatever they learned made no differ- 
ence in their everyday behavior in in- 
industry. Nothing moved. Nothing 
stirred. Nothing was done. Whatever 
they were when the general manager 
was there, they still were but did not 
take up new responsibilities with any- 
thing like a new attitude. Such knowl- 
edge as was acquired was stored in the 
heads of these key people, and reactions 
to that knowledge were also stored. 
During the period when the group edu- 
cation approach was being tried out no 
felt needs or requests for additional 
psychological service were made. 

As a result of all this, it became ap- 
parent that the key people could not be 
moved by any kind of a group approach 
in developing leadership. Too many of 
the individuals involved needed self-un- 


derstanding, needed understanding with 
each other, needed to develop attitudes 
that would make learning possible, atti- 
tudes that would develop more effective 
relationships with coworkers, before 
better results could be expected. Hence, 
the next logical step was to attempt a 
more individualized approach—the clin- 
ical approach. 

Clinical approach for improving lead- 
ership. — With this experience as a 
background, the group approach was 
dropped and plans arranged for indi- 
vidual interviewing of all key people, 
all foremen, and some picked workers, 
to get the feel of the undercurrents. 
With these preliminary interviews out 
of the way, a system of interviewing 
for resolving conflicts and breaking 
through the barriers was then planned. 
The scheme consisted of: (1) intensive 
interviewing of every key person to a 
point where the psychologist felt he un- 
derstood the man’s adequacy, and where 
the man had obtained a sense of ade- 
quacy concerning himself as a person, 
as well as a sense of reality about his 
possibilities for being a more natural 
co-operative leader; (2) sessions be- 
tween the president of the company and 
each key person; (3) joint session con- 
ferences where every key person met 
every other key person. 

In dealing with industrial manage- 
ment it was found definitely advisable 
to familiarize each individual at the out- 
set with the general purpose of the ses- 
sions and to describe the interview in 
such manner that the individual would 
get a clear picture of the chances for 
development of his own attitudes in re- 
lation to his attitudes to others, not only 
for the sake of release but also to build 
him up to be gladly willing to deal with 
the others without reserve and conflict. 
In practically every instance this meant 
that the interview was continued up to 
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a point where the investigator had a 
feeling of ease and confidence that the 
individual was permitting himself to 
perceive clearly the réle he could play 
with the information and experiences 
he would have so that he could with a 
feeling of security and self-assurance 
co-operate with others. Also, of course, 
the nature of the therapeutic relation- 
ship between interviewer and key people 
in an industrial management problem 
does not remain on the same behavior 
level. There are certain shifting levels 
that are necessarily implied. There is 
need, too, for considering arrangement 
and sequence of interviews. 

Such therapy as is involved in deal- 
ing with industrial management prob- 
lems of the kind here described takes on 
more of the characteristics of direct 
rather than indirect therapy, though 
much indirect therapy is involved. The 
interviewer or clinician in an industrial 
management problem also plays differ- 
ent roles, at times being most concerned 
with internal pressures of a single in- 
dividual, at other times more concerned 
with the sources of external pressures 
as they exist in the organization. The 
solution of different problems also calls 
for different techniques and approaches. 
In some instances this means under- 
standing an individual; in other in- 
stances it means actual manipulation of 
the industrial situation. Also, the clini- 
cian is in the position of so setting the 
stage that the people capable of doing 
the most effective jobs are invited to 
participate in such manner that effec- 
tive co-ordinated work results. And this 
is a major contribution to the develop- 
ment of industrial morale in dealing 
with management problems. 

How the key people felt, what they 
thought, what made them do what they 
did, what made it impossible for them 
to change—this is revealed in some de- 
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tail in a description of their expressions 
of individual attitudes reported in a, 
earlier study.? For our present purpose 
it will be enough to give a summary 
statement of attitudes revealed by them, 
These six key people had valued judg. 
ments. They even had insight. But they 
also had emotional prejudices, bling 
spots, anxieties, feelings of insecurity, 
and were victims of habits of a preyi- 
ous social structure which were difficult 
to get away from. This and much more 
came out in the interviews. No attempt 
was made to do a full time therapeutic 
job with each person. It was considered 
enough to interview each sufficiently so 
that he would gladly, and with an un- 
derstanding purpose, meet with the 
others. All sessions of each key person 
with the president went off smoothly 
and in these the psychologist merely 
assisted as a sort of catalytic agent to 
make communication easier and to 
bring out possible sources of misunder- 
standing and conflicts which needed to 
be cleared. In the sessions between each 
key person with every other key person, 
the procedure was more like joint ses- 
sions between husbands and wives after 
each one has been interviewed sepa- 
rately, but carried with it not only the 
additional need of helping key people 
understand each other but preparing 
them to co-operate for the mutual pur- 
poses outlined. 

The important thing is that for three 
years this so-called clinical approach 
has been used and has worked, and a 
general manager making a fairly large 
sum of money was never rehired. The 
company has done well with a relatively 
democratic organization and saved the 
money they would have given to a top 
manager in the running of the plant. 
During this period the following spe 


2 See [6, pp. 522-28]. 
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cial services which have helped increase 
the firmness of organization in the 
» plant were introduced in fairly rapid 
© order: a job evaluation plan, a merit 
S vating system, a foreman training 
course, the universal use of tests for se- 
) jection and upgrading, a suggestion sys- 
* tem, improved scheduling and estimat- 
ing systems, and counseling for special 
y personnel problems. 


TEST VALIDITY IN RELATION TO PRODUC- 
TION AND ORGANIZATION 


For many years psychologists have 
been much concerned with the reliabil- 
ity and validity of tests—tests of skills, 
of aptitudes, of achievement. They have 
developed complicated statistical proce- 
dures for validating the reliability and 
validity of tests. And this they have 
often done with a disregard for the very 
important facts which are revealed in 
the episode to be reported, namely, that 
every form of organization, either in a 
department within a plant or a plant 
as a whole, carries with it barriers and 
possibilities for the release of energy in 
a man; that the abilities of a man are 
housed in his personality organization; 
and that in industry personality organi- 
zation is influenced by social organiza- 
tion. Clinicians know from their every- 
day experiences in clinical work that in 
a loose home it is difficult to be well-or- 
ganized, and in a rigid home it is diffi- 
cult not to be restless. They even know 
that rigid authority in the form of a 
parent can be a source of frustration 
and anxiety. Industrial behavior has 
effects similar in nature, and the follow- 
ing episode illustrates this very clearly. 

One department in a plant investi- 
gated by the writer went through what 
might be considered four stages of de- 
velopment — a “state rights” period, 
a transition period, an over-centralized 
period, and an interdependent period. 
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During the “state rights” period, the 
supervisor of the department was in 
charge of all phases of the business. 
This came about because this depart- 
ment was annexed to the plant as a 
whole when the company bought up a 
small outfit. It was a hand made de- 
partment; all others were machine de- 
partments. When the company bought 
the small plant, the supervisor as well 
as some of the workers were taken with 
it and moved into the larger plant, but 
the organization remained as it had 
been and the supervisor did his own cost 
estimating, purchasing, promoting, ad- 
vertising, and supervising of produc- 
tion. He did not pay sufficient attention 
to production but authority was cen- 
tered in him. In a sense, this depart- 
ment could be said to be the only one 
which had practically complete “state 
rights.” Later on, it went through a 
period of transition toward centraliza- 
tion, a period of over-centralization, and 
finally an interdependent functioning 
period. Test results on the workers 
were available on the same tests dur- 
ing the period of over-centralization 
and the period of interdepartmental 
functioning. The results are revealing. 
During the over-centralization period 
the department hit its lowest level of 
production. To discover what went 
wrong with the workers, test results 
used in hiring and supervision were all 
evaluated. The intelligence of the work- 
ers correlated not at all with production. 
The brightest people did not produce 
more than the dumbest. Manipulation 
tests correlated negatively with produc- 
tion. This was in a hand made depart- 
ment calling for manipulation skills. Be- 
tween production and the turning test 
of the Minnesota Manipulation Test the 
correlation was — .07 + .067, and be- 
tween production and the placing test 
it was — .267 + .062. When the best 
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25 per cent producers were compared 
with the lowest 25 per cent producers 
on each test, the results showed that as 
a general tendency the people who 
scored lowest on the two tests produced 
most. 

The inferences of these findings were: 
(1) the tests used were not differentiat- 
ing enough for the purpose, (2) the in- 
telligence of the workers was worth 
while knowing for the purpose of under- 
standing the person being dealt with 
rather than for predicting the produc- 
tion of the person, and (3) it was ad- 
visable to determine minimum as well 
as maximum levels, but the frame of 
reference for selection should be the 
optimum level. The optimum was be- 
tween 85 and 95 I.Q. More specifically, 
the questions one began asking in terms 
of these results were: Is a given indivi- 
dual being examined too dumb to learn 
and understand—is he below the mini- 
mum level of mentality needed? And, 
again, does he possess too much intelli- 
gence so that he sidetracks his intelli- 
gence into day dreaming, brooding, and 
other forms of disorganized attention? 

Following these findings the depart- 
ment, to a fair measure, was reorgan- 
ized. Two foremen and one personnel 
assistant were trained to interview to 
a point of satisfactory agreement; four 
girls were selected and trained to be su- 
pervisors. The organization of the de- 
partment was thus made more firm. 
After two months a statistical evalua- 
tion was again made, and the results 
were very different. The correlation 
between intelligence and production and 
also between the rate of manipulation 
tests and production was positive, rang- 
ing from .2 to .3, and the differences in 
production between the two periods was 
13.1 per cent in favor of the latter. 

Tests of general and special abilities, 
if interpreted by an individual without 
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who does not use the tests merely os 
aids in the evaluation of personality oy. 
ganization, can yield distorted resyjts 
rather than facts about human nature 
This introduces an element that makes 
for continuous inconsistencies and ¢op. 
tradictions, which are out of line with 
realistic evaluations of their usefulness 
in improving productivity. For realis. 
tic work in industry, therefore, test ra 
sults without interviewing procedures 
and personality evaluations by more 
appropriate techniques can conceal and 
distort data about personality rather 
than reveal them. Only a clinical use of 


to say that science is interested in pre- 
diction and control and that psychology 
as a science is interested in the predic- 
tion and control of human behavior. But 
what will they predict and what con- 
trol? And where? For what purpose’ 
There are many factors that have to be 
controlled, and before they can be con- 
trolled should be understood, not as 
such but in realistic dimensions—inter- 
nal and external, as well as the inter- 
play of both. This shift of emphasis 
from a test- to a man-emphasis, a man- 
in-a-social-organization-emphasis, can 
be said to be a clinical approach or a 
clinical emphasis, the simple reason be- 
ing that the clinician in practice is in- 
terested in helping people in life situa- 
tions and, when his work is in industry, 
that still is his function. His job is not 
to introduce tests for selection or up- 
grading but to produce or help produce 
the type of techniques and procedures, 
arrangement and organization, that 
help solve the problems of industrial 
management. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


Another illustration of the value of 
the clinical approach can be observed 
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in the study of women in industry. 
There are many statements made and 
some facts known about the role of 
women in industry. A National Confer- 
ence Board Report on Wartime Pay of 
Women in Industry [8] reveals that 
within a year after Pearl Harbor the to- 
tal number of women in non-agricultur- 
al employment in continental United 
States has increased nearly two million, 
from a total of 12.1 million to 14 mil- 
lion. This increase dates from Decem- 
ber, 1941, to December, 1942. By March, 
1943, an additional 300,000 had joined. 
Many of the jobs were converted so that 
women could work on them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many of the jobs which 
women took were newly created, so that 
literally many of the women were not 
merely replacing men, because the jobs 
were new for both men and women. 
Just how successful women are in in- 
dustry depends on many facts of inter- 
est to the clinician. A general study of 
the various degrees of success obtained 
by management in the use of women 
will reveal that, as a general rule, the 
degree of success depends on the nature 
of the social organization that exists be- 
fore women are hired. Even in the same 
plant different attitudes prevail to- 
ward the use of women. In a depart- 
ment where the foreman and the pivot- 
al workers had an attitude of antagon- 
ism toward the use of women, their in- 
duction into jobs and their possible ef- 
fectiveness and growth were influenced 
by this attitude. In the same plant 
women in some departments fitted in 
easily and in other departments failed 
rapidly. A clinical investigation of the 
various differences indicated that it was 
important to do a job from the top 
down. First the key people had to teach 
themselves to realize the need and de- 
velop a tolerance for not only the need 
of hiring women but for convincing 
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themselves that women are human, and 
that not all women are alike—some are 
strong, some are bright, some can be 
useful, and not all have contributed to 
absenteeism, tardiness, and maladjust- 
ments. 

Where management uses a clinical 
approach, consciously or unconsciously, 
or where the tradition of a company 
provides for procedures and training 
processes that are based on sound psy- 
chology, a minimum of difficulties is en- 
countered. For example, the problem of 
wages is a difficult one in industries that 
have no job evaluation plan. But where 
the worth of a job has been determined 
previously and where a merit rating 
system or some objective way of meas- 
uring production is used, where a train- 
ing process is consistently carried out 
and clearly described and applied, where 
the induction process precedes the 
learning and training, where tests of 
abilities are made beforehand, neither 
women nor men have much trouble. In 
many instances where the attitude has 
been antagonistic, re-education has been 
quite easily possible. 

In this connection it may be said that 
the type of articles written about wom- 
en and their difficulties and how they 
can be helped has not been too helpful, 
generally speaking. For example, Don- 
ald Laird’s book on Women in Industry 
[5] presented statistical data about dif- 
ferences in interest patterns and differ- 
ences in test results and differences in all 
kinds of physical, intellectual, and emo- 
tional things that were ever discovered 
and measured. From a clinical approach 
this type of knowledge is not at all use- 
ful to foremen or executives or mana- 
gerial groups that have to do the hiring, 
training, and working with women. 
Where the clinical approach is used, 
where the social situational factors as 
well as individual factors are considered 
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in the adjustments and training of a 
worker, difficulties have been practically 
eliminated. In the introduction and the 
training and the upgrading of women in 
industry, therefore, clinical psychology 
has much to contribute, not only in the 
selection and training of women work- 
ers but in training and educating the 
attitudes of their coworkers and in pro- 
viding for the changing of social atti- 
tudes where this is indicated. 

Many things sometimes listed as hav- 
ing been done by industry for women 
have had to be done for men, too. Job 
simplification is of value to a certain 
kind of help available in the present la- 
bor market, male as well as female help. 
Arrangement of authorized rest peri- 
ods, the use of music—all of these mere- 
ly represent provisions for considering 
individual differences, providing for ar- 
rangements and facilities which will 
promise most for the satisfaction of the 
workers regardless of sex, but includ- 
ing a consideration of the sex factor. 
That is, the most promising approach 
for dealing with women in industry has 
been the clinical approach in the sense 
that it dealt with the personality as a 
whole and dealt with personality in its 
life situations rather than in terms of 
sex as a segmented factor. 

A study of the dynamics of personal- 
ity organization in industry which con- 
siders cultural, economic, and social as 
well as individual factors will serve wom- 
en as well as men in industry best. Such 
an understanding cannot be obtained by 
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tests or questionnaire studies; it ¢ 
best be obtained by the clinical gp. 
proach. And only such understanding 
promises to yield valid insights nd 
practical knowledge for action in mak. 
ing industrial management more effe. 
tive in solving its two major problems. 
increased production and increased } 
man satisfaction. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL 
SUPERVISION 


By ROBERT N. MCMURRY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


F anyone may be said to be the or- 
| phan of industry, it is the average 
foreman, supervisor or department 
head. No one else tends to have as di- 
versified responsibilities coupled with 
less authority, with less specialized 
training for the several phases of his 
work and, unfortunately, often with less 
general fitness for his job, as the super- 
visor. With all this responsibility, he is 
often paid less than unskilled men and 
women under his supervision. 


SUPERVISORY PROBLEMS ACCENTUATED 
BY WAR CONDITIONS 


Under normal conditions, the super- 
visor’s position is far from a bed of 
roses; in war time it is doubly difficult. 
In the first place, the stringency of the 
labor market coupled with high wages, 
has created in workers an attitude of 
independence unequaled since the “silk 
shirt” era of the last war. The ease 
with which jobs can be obtained causes 
many to indulge in a degree of insub- 
ordination previously unheard of; if 
they are asked to do anything they dis- 
like or happen to find the work tempera- 
mentally incompatible, they simply quit. 
It is not unusual for an employee to 
leave before he has even started to 
work. This same spirit is also respon- 
sible for the excessive absenteeism 
which is crippling many industries to- 


v Supervisors 
determining morale. . 


lay a large part in 
: . » In selecting supervi- 
sors business has given too little attention to 
qualifications for personne] administration [3]. 


day. When employees cannot be count- 
ed upon to come to work, orderly pro- 
duction is difficult, if not impossible. 

A second serious problem grows out 
of the fact that many of the workers 
are of low quality. Many have had no 
previous work experience; others are 
marginal in that they are seriously de- 
ficient in intelligence or motivation to 
work; many are mildly or seriously 
maladjusted emotionally. They cannot 
or will not learn; not a few have no 
desire to work and many are incapable 
of adjusting themselves to their associ- 
ates, their supervision or their jobs. 

Third, shifts to war-time production 
have often necessitated radical changes 
in products, methods and procedures. 
In addition, many old employees have 
had to be shifted to new and different 
lines of work. Some have resented this; 
others have been unable to make the 
change. In some cases, women have 
been shifted to men’s work with attend- 
ant placement and training problems. 
Not infrequently, men have resented 
the introduction of women into their 
crafts and trades, thus causing new dif- 
ficulties. Many supervisors themselves 
have never had to deal with women and 
were not trained in ways to handle 
them. This, in turn, frequently gives 
rise to special complications. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that 
many men and women will not accept 
supervisory positions and among those 
already at this level a movement is rap- 
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idly growing in strength to form a un- 
ion. Many foremen and supervisors be- 
lieve that only in this way can they ob- 
tain a recognition of their rights from 
management. 


SOURCES OF SUPERVISORY DIFFICULTIES 


Identification of supervision with 
management.—The roots of the trouble 
lie primarily in the attitudes of top 
management toward supervision. To be- 
gin with, it is traditional for foremen 
and department heads to identify them- 
selves with management; to regard 
themselves as its “front line.’ This loy- 
alty has made these men and women 
willing to accept uncomplainingly all 
the unpleasant features of their jobs. 
Unfortunately, it has sometimes been 
deliberately, sometimes unwittingly, ex- 
ploited by selfish or thoughtless employ- 
ers. 

Communication channels closed to 
labor.—Second, supervision at this level 
is often well insulated from those who 
run the company. Theoretically, there 
is an open channel of communication, 
both upwards and downwards, between 
top management and the lowliest work- 
er. Each level in the hierarchy is pre- 
sumed to have an equal chance to ex- 
press its complaints to those in charge 
as well as to receive instruction from 
them. In practice, however, communi- 
cation is usually easier from the top 
downward than in the other direction; 
the man at the desk or machine has lit- 
tle real opportunity to inform those at 
the head of the company of his needs, 
problems and grievances. (One of the 
principal functions of the labor organi- 
zation is to provide a secondary channel 
of communication upwards.) What is 
true of the worker is also true of the 
average foreman or supervisor. He 
often has as much difficulty in making 
himself heard by those in control as do 
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his subordinates. All too often genera) 
foremen, division heads and superintep. 
dents have strong motivation to keep 
him muzzled. They fear the conge 
quences of the revelations which hp 
might make to their superiors. The 
result is that as long as he does his work 
tolerably well, the foreman or supervis. 
or is simply taken for granted by the 
executives in charge of the company, 
He must be either extraordinarily oy. 
standing or a “problem” to compel man- 
agement’s attention. 

Faulty methods of selecting super. 
visors—Third, most supervisory selec. 
tion is extremely haphazard. Few com- 
panies systematically evaluate the qual- 
ifications of those promoted to this work 
or train them for their new responsibil- 
ities. Practically no companies have su- 
pervisory understudies or pools of can- 
didates for promotion; in consequence, 
when they need a new foreman or de- 
partment head (which may happen sud- 
denly), they must take whosoever is 
available. As a rule, they ask the fore- 
man or superintendent to make a choice. 
He, in turn, takes either the person with 
the most seniority or the greatest skill 
as an operator. Sometimes favoritism 
by the foreman is also a factor. Practi- 
cally never is allowance made for the 
level of his intelligence or his capacity 
as a leader; he may even be seriously 
maladjusted emotionally and still be 
chosen. Having been selected, he is 
thrown into his new job without sys- 
tematic training in any phase of his 
work and is left to sink or swim. Un- 
fortunately, he as frequently sinks as 
Swims. 

Prejudice against women supervis- 
ors. — Women in supervisory positions 
have a problem which is peculiar to 
them alone. This is the fact that many 
persons resent being subordinate to 
a woman. Both men and women exhibit 
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this tendency and apparently roughly 
to an equal extent. The roots of this 
attitude are obscure. If asked, many 
will state that women are more emotion- 
al and less rational in their dealings 
with their subordinates than are men. 
Nevertheless, regardless of the basic 
truth or falsity of this contention, the 
prejudice remains. This frequently ‘con- 
stitutes a serious handicap to the wom- 
an supervisor. 


INADEQUATE SUPERVISION A SOURCE 
OF POOR MORALE 


As a result of a lack of consideration 
for his problems by management, poor 
selection and insufficient training, the 
foreman or supervisor in industry is 
frequently deficient in two important 
respects: in the basic qualification nec- 
essary to handle his job? and in the 
state of his morale. In neither case is 
the blame wholly his. 

Intelligence essential to good super- 
vision—In the first place, because of 
poor selection, men and women are pro- 
moted who lack the necessary intelli- 
gence to handle supervisory responsibil- 
ities effectively. The fact that an indi- 
vidual can perform a routine job satis- 
factorily does not necessarily indicate 
that he has even average intelligence. 
If a foreman or supervisor is to handle 
anything other than very simple assign- 
ments, e.g., unloading cars, he must do 
a certain amount of planning and or- 
ganizing, not only of his own work but 
that of his subordinates. Hence, he 
must be capable of anticipating difficul- 
ties, meeting unusual situations and 
solving varied problems as they arise. 
This, in turn, requires some ability to 


_ ?“Leadership, technical information, prom- 
ise In improving operating methods and reduc- 
ing costs, ability in understanding and inter- 
preting company’s industrial relations policies 
~~ - are to be considered in promotions to rank 
of foreman” [4]. 
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deal with abstractions, to look ahead, 
and to think problems through without 
assistance. Unfortunately, this is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, where the level 
of intelligence is appreciably below av- 
erage. In a recent study conducted by 
the author, it was found that nearly one 
third of those in supervisory positions 
were below the 15th percentile in gen- 
eral intelligence as measured by the 
Wonderlic Personnel test. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that a very common 
complaint of rank-and-file employees as 
registered on employee opinion polls is 
that their work is not properly planned 
and organized. 

Supervisors must have a good level 
of reading ability Furthermore, many 
supervisors, even those with average or 
better intelligence, have never learned 
to read for meanings. They can trans- 
late written material into word sounds, 
but they cannot organize it in their 
minds to abstract its content. This has 
serious implications for their work. It 
means that they cannot comprehend 
written instructions or specifications of 
any difficulty and complexity. It also 
means that they will obtain little of val- 
ue from manuals and other training 
material which is not presented to them 
visually (through pictures or films) or 
orally (in discussion groups). The prin- 
cipal danger, however, lies in the fact 
that neither they nor management is 
aware of the extent and implications of 
their reading deficiencies. Consequent- 
ly, they continue to be given material to 
study on the assumption that they can 
and will benefit from it, when, in fact, 
they cannot. 

Demonstrated capacity of leadership 
is an important selective factor. — A 
second problem which grows out of the 
failure to select supervisors properly is 
that they often lack leadership capacity 
and show manifestations of emotional 
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maladjustment. Neither lack of leader- 
ship ability nor emotional maladjust- 
ment necessarily handicaps the indi- 
vidual seriously on routine jobs in the 
office and factory. However, in super- 
visory positions they may cause serious 
trouble. Much low production, absentee- 
ism and poor employee morale which 
now plague industry have their roots in 
the manner in which supervision han- 
dles the workers.’ Leadership is just as 
essential in industry as it is in the 
army. It is, moreover, largely a matter 
of personality rather than intelligence 
or technical skill, although these latter 
necessarily make some contribution. It 
can be taught to some extent, but cer- 
tainly not overnight nor to everyone. 
In practice, it is usually better to take 
only those for supervisory positions 
who have already demonstrated some 
capacity for leadership in school, in 
their communities or in the company it- 
self. 

Emotional maladjustment in super- 
vision is a prolific source of poor mo- 
rale among the workers and in super- 
vision itself. Since it is diverse in its 
manifestations it may be productive of 
a variety of difficulties. Among the 
more common maladjustments encoun- 
tered in foremen and department heads 
are sadism, schizoid traits, paranoid 
trends, manic-depressive (cyclical) 
shifts in mood, and the many compen- 
sations for inadequacy and insecurity 
(boastfulness, dogmatism, insincerity, 
etc.). All of these maladjustments pro- 
mote a dislike and distrust of the indi- 
vidual both by his subordinates and by 
his associates. However, the most seri- 
ous difficulty with the maladjusted is 
that they are rarely aware that there 


3 Wolff classifies two factors which are po- 
tent in undermining morale: (1) employe 
handbooks and (2) supervisors’ inconsiderate- 
ness [11]. 
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is anything wrong with them. In cop. 
sequence, they are resistant and resent. 
ful when any attempt is made to help 
or change them. In the meantime, they 
may destroy the morale of an entire oy. 
ganization. 

Adequate supervision requires gooj 
social relationships. — The third factor 
which contributes to inefficiency and 
poor supervisory morale is the failure 
of management to provide supervision 
with adequate training in the handling 
of people. This is probably due to the 
fact that in choosing foremen and de. 
partment heads company executives 
think chiefly in terms of technical skills 
and take supervision’s ability to handle 
people as a matter of course. As a re. 
sult, most of them neither know how to 
deal with their subordinates nor do they 
have their own personal shortcomings 
pointed out to them. Hence they repeat 
their mistakes again and again. This, 
in turn, tends to habituate them in 
wrong methods. Furthermore, even 
where training is given, little attention 
is paid to the participants’ motivation; 
they are exposed to instruction but no 
consideration is given to arousing in 
them a desire to benefit from it, to as- 
similate it and to use it. As a result, 
much of the training which they receive 
has little influence on their actual be- 
havior. Often, moreover, there is no 
followup to whatever training is admin- 
istered. For example, supervisors are 
given a ten-hour course in Job Instruc- 
tion, Job Methods or Job Relations 
Training, after which they are per- 
mitted to forget it as quickly as pos- 
sible. Many never comprehend the true 
objective of the course, for example, all 
they remember of J.I.T. is that they 
learned to tie an underwriter’s knot. 
Little effort is made to relate this train- 
ing to their particular needs and prob- 
lems and no attempt is made to insure 
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that they use the principles which have 
been given to them. 

Job prestige fundamental to morale 
of supervisor. — Inadequate selection 
and training cause much of the poor 
morale encountered in supervision, but 
these are not the only contributing fac- 
tors. All too often management .does 
everything to rob the foreman and de- 
partment head of prestige, self-confi- 
dence and reason to be loyal to it. Gen- 
erally speaking, there are six factors 
which are mainly responsible. These 
are inadequate compensation, responsi- 
bility without authority, insecurity ( es- 
pecially with respect to post-war lay- 
offs), pressure from labor organizations 
without compensating support from 
management, lack of recognition by top 
management, and the pressure of too 
much’ work with its associated long 
hours and fatigue. Each of these will 
be discussed separately. 

An important factor in maintaining 
a supervisor’s prestige, and with it his 
self-respect and loyalty to his company, 
is the maintenance of a differential be- 
tween his earnings and those of his sub- 
ordinates. In ordinary times it is not 
difficult to preserve this differential. 
However, these are not ordinary times. 
The prevalence of two conditions has 
resulted in a state in which workers’ 
earnings frequently exceed those of su- 
pervision: these are over-time and piece 
work. As members of management on 
the monthly payroll, it is not usual for 
foremen anc department heads to receive 
overtime compensation. Since over-time 
at time and one-half and double time 
contributes greatly to the fabulous earn- 
ings of many workers today, exclusion 
of supervisors from this additional 
source of income may reduce their earn- 
ings to levels below those of their sub- 
ordinates. Second, many incentive rates 
have been improperly set and are not 


carefully policed (penalties for scrap 
and poor work are not enforced). 
Hence, inexperienced and unskilled 
workers may earn far more than skilled 
men and their foremen. 

Probaby most devastating to the mo- 
rale of the supervisor is the common 
practice of giving him responsibility 
without authority. Management de- 
mands that he get out production, keep 
costs at a minimum, introduce neces- 
sary new methods, keep down labor 
turn over, deal with union stewards and 
maintain good worker morale—all with- 
out any real authority. In spite of his 
responsibilities, he is denied the right 
to use his ewn initiative and judgment; 
every decision must be approved by a 
superior; every mistake he makes, even 
though the fault may not be wholly his; 
becomes ground for disciplinary action, 
sometimes public. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that his spirit is often brok- 
en and he becomes a faceless automaton, 
docilely doing what he is told, but for- 
feiting his own self-respect and that of 
his subordinates. 

Third, many foremen and department 
heads are well aware that their tenure 
as supervisors is only temporary. They 
recognize that they are, so-to-speak, 
war babies, fated to be sent back to the 
bench or the desk at the first sign of 
retrenchment. When they see others 
without their cares and responsibilities 
earning more than they, they wonder if 
they are wise to continue as supervis- 
ors; if it would not be better for them 
to “get on the gravy train” while there 
is yet time. It is for this reason that 
many refuse to accept promotion to su- 
pervisory positions. Those who already 
have these responsibilities wonder if 
their sacrifices are warranted ; a few may 
console themselves that this is their con- 
tribution to the war effort, but the ma- 
jority believe that their principal con- 
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tribution is to their employer’s profits. 

Fourth, in those plants with strong 
and aggressive unions many foremen 
are continually under fire. These are for 
the most part the more competent ones 
because the easy thing to do is to yield 
to union pressure and embark upon a 
policy of appeasement. When this hap- 
pens the foreman loses what little face 
he may have had and ceases to run his 
department except in name. Those 
who attempt to stand up against union 
pressure and assert their authority fre- 
quently find themselves in the morale 
destroying position of being repudiated 
by their superiors. In some cases such 
foremen have even been called before 
the union bargaining committee and 
reprimanded in their presence. Obvi- 
ously, one or two such experiences are 
enough to break any supervisor’s spirit. 
He presently gives up and lets the union 
dictate his policies. 

Fifth, as already indicated, manage- 
ment is prone to take supervision for 
granted. If the foreman or department 
head does a good job, nothing is said to 
him. It is assumed that this is his re- 
sponsibility and as such is not deserv- 
ing of recognition. On the other hand, if 
he is below par in any respect, he is 
promptly disciplined. A continuous diet 
of criticism without compensating 
praise is destructive not only to morale 
but to good will and loyalty as well. 

Sixth, it is not always recognized that 
fatigue alone may be destructive to 
morale. If, as is not common today, the 
supervisor must stay on the job with- 
out a moment’s respite from sixty to 
eighty hours per week, often including 
Sundays as well, he becomes the victim 
of cumulative fatigue. Even where his 
earnings are commensurate with his ef- 
fort, he is prone gradually to sicken of 
his job. This, in turn, undermines his 
morale. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR SUPERVISORS 
IN THE FUTURE 


In the thinking of many members of 
supervision, there is only one answer to 
their problems: a union. This deflection 
of a group which has heretofore always 
aligned itself with the company would 
be a severe blow to management. For 
all practical purposes, control of the 
workers would pass from those ip 
charge of the business to those who 
dominate the unions in the plant, g 
group which more than occasionally js 
intensely hostile to management (it js 
probable that the workers’ and the sy- 
pervisors’ unions will usually work to- 
gether). While this will not invariably 
be disastrous to discipline and produc. 
tion, the danger is considerable. There 
are too many current instances where 
union objectives have not only been 
counter to those of management, but to 
the war effort and public interest as 
well, to make industrialists feel easy at 
the thought of losing to the side of or- 
ganized labor a group that has always 
constituted their strongest and most 
faithful allies. 

Thus those who own and operate the 
businesses of America today have real 
reason to pay closer attention to their 
supervision: select them more carefully, 


‘train them adequately, and give greater 


consideration to their dissatisfactions. 
Techniques are now available to deal 
with all of these problems. Whether 
they will be used by more than a hand- 
ful of business organizations is ques- 
tionable. Executive habits of thinking 
and acting are strong and resist change; 
few are aware of the causes of their su- 
pervisors’ changes in attitudes, and the 
cost of poor supervisory selection and 
morale does not appear as a specific 
charge on the balance sheet — hence 
management has little real motivation 
to make the sweeping and radical 
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changes which are necessary if super- 
visory morale is to be raised to a desir- 
able level and maintained there. In 
view of this, the outlook for genuine 
' betterment in the predictable future is 
dark. 
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POSTLUDE: THE PAST AND FUTURE OF 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By MORRIS S. VITELES 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


CURSORY review of the series of 
papers devoted to the Applica- 
tion of Psychology in Industry and pub- 
lished in the March-April and the cur- 
rent JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOL- 
OGY might suggest that the scope of in- 
dustrial psychology can be expressed in 
a formula including: 


—in the midst of what Dietz [4] has 
called “the refining period” in personne] 
work, during which techniques and pro- 
cedures adopted during preceding peri. 
ods were subjected to critical scrutiny, 
It was natural that during this period 
the chief concern of the psychologist 
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Obviously, such a formula, arrived at 
by the simple process of counting pages, 
is inadequate for describing the activ- 
ities and accomplishments of industrial 
psychology. This is particularly so be- 
cause accident prevention, the analysis 
and treatment of boredom, the allevia- 
tion of fatigue, and other activities have 
received little or no consideration in this 
series. Nevertheless, the formula may 
have merit in underlining the most sig- 
nificant development in industrial psy- 
chology during the past decade. This is 
the growing concern of industrial psy- 
chologists with the sentiments, feelings, 
and attitude of workers, supervisors, and 
managers and with the interpiay of peo- 
ple in the social organizations of the in- 
dustrial enterprise. 

This new emphasis parallels recent 
developments in the administration of 
the personnel function in industry. Psy- 
chologists became active in industry 
during the third decade of the century 


for selecting workers; the development 
of systematic procedures for training; 
the formulation of techniques for evalu- 
ating individual performance; the re- 
duction of fatigue; the elimination of 
accidents, etc. 

It is only during the past decade that 
management and personnel workers 
have become fully aware of the inade- 
quacies of a personnel program cen- 
tered around the concept of the worker 
merely as an individual and resulting 
in the neglect of the worker as a social 
being related to others in a complex so 
cial organization [4, p. 4]. It should be 
gratifying to the profession to find that 
psychologists have reacted to this 
changing outlook, as is apparent, for ex- 
ample, in the article on the clinical ap- 
proach by Meltzer [12] and in the fre 
quent references to the social aspects of 
industrial administration by McGregor 
[10] and by Kornhauser [8]. It is in- 
teresting to note also that the psycholo- 
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gist, to paraphrase Feldman [6], has 
put both feet across the threshold of the 
industrial structure, as illustrated in 
the article by Ayers [1], in considering 
not alone the interactions of workers 
and managers as individuals, but the 
nroblems which arise in dealing with 
the worker as a representative of an 
organized group. 

Such progress represents an impor- 
tant development in the field of indus- 

rial psychology. However, as in earlier 
work, interest in the area of interper- 
sonal relations seems to be accompanied 
by a tendency on the part of the psy- 
chologist to let his enthusiasm outpace 
the accumulation of experimental data. 
A striking feature of the series of ar- 
ticles dealing with the interaction in the 
social organization is the failure to pre- 
sent experimental findings in support of 
conclusions presented by the authors. 
Not only are such data absent, but there 
even appears a predilection for the “de- 
velopment and improvement of inter- 
pretative constructions” [8] as con- 
trasted with the routine application of 
experimental methods to the accumula- 
tion of facts. 

Although, as Kornhauser [8] points 
out, the accumulation of experimental 
data is not an end in itself and “con- 
ceptual guideposts are sorely needed — 
to organize thought and inquiry,” the 
papers in the series may easily give the 
impression that there is a surfeit rather 
than a shortage of such conceptual 
guideposts. There is, for example, the 
distinct possibility that “conceptual 
guideposts,” reflecting the specialized 
experience of the author, may largely 
account for the insistence by Meltzer 
[12] upon the basic significance of clin- 

al therapy as a device for bringing to 
he surface and into action the inherent 

pabilities and sound emotional out- 
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[11] lays emphasis upon emotional mal- 
adjustment and intellectual stupidity of 
supervisors as an important source of 
difficulty in industry, and McGregor 
[10] finds in the uncertainty of the su- 
pervisor’s position and his need for in- 
dependence the fundamental reasons for 
failures in maintaining effective human 
interrelations in industry. Each of these 
may be right, or each may 
all may be right, or all may be wrong. 
Nobody knows, and nobody will know 
unless the psychologists insist upon an 
opportunity to apply the same rigid ex- 
perimental controls to studies in the 
area of interpersonal relations as are 
insisted upon in investigations in other 
areas. The existence of difliculties 
should be no excuse for lowering stand- 
ards but rather a challenge to overcome 
the difficulties in the interest of arriv- 
ing at explanations, interpretations, and 
principles based upon accurate and ade- 
quate experimental observation. 

While additional work in the areas of 
workers’ feelings and sentiments and of 
management-labor relations is needed, 
there still exist great opportunities for 
continued research and accomplish- 
ment in fields to which the industrial 
psychologist has already given consider- 
able attention. The articles by Tiffin 
and Wirt [15] on visual problems; by 
Bills [2] on studies of clerical person- 
nel; by Lawshe [9] on training; by 
Otis [14] on the interview; by 
[3] on occupational testing; and by 
Moore [13] on job evaluation are use- 
ful not only in reviewing past accom- 
plishments, but in pointing to the al- 
most unlimited opportunities of the fu- 
ture. As Drought [5] points out, the 
discharge of war veterans presents new 
problems and a new challenge in the 
development and application of 
logical techniques for the selection and 
training of industrial personnel. Of in- 
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terest in this connection is the current 
unreported activity in the selection and 
classification of military personnel 
which, when made available, may well 
furnish the backbone for progress in 
these areas even more striking than 
those which occurred after the last war. 
From research on training in the mili- 
tary services, including experimental 
investigations of training aids, much is 
being learned which can be fruitfully 
developed and applied in postwar indus- 
try. Here again, whether or not bene- 
fits are fully reaped will depend upon 
the willingness of the psychologist to 
insist upon adequate experimentation ; 
upon acceptable criteria; effective cross 
validation; sufficiently large and repre- 
sentative samples, and upon other meas- 
ures—frequently neglected in the past 
—which are needed to build firmly the 
foundation and structure of industrial 
selection and placement. 

There also remain areas for research 
and application which have been rela- 
tively neglected in the past. One of these 
involves closer co-operation between 
psychologists and engineers. In an era 
of technology, engineers concerned with 
the development of the machine and 
psychologists concerned with the indi- 
vidual who is to operate the machine 
have worked in a condition of almost 
complete insulation from one another. 
Not only are provisions for direct con- 
tact generally absent, but conditions 
have been such as almost to insure 
against any danger of a possible short- 
circuiting of ideas between the two 
groups. Current activities in the war 
effort, which cannot be reported upon 
at this time, have served to show both 
the need and the possibilities of estab- 
lishing liaison between the two groups, 
particularly in the area of the design of 
machines and tools. Disregard of basic 
principles of perception, of basic pat- 
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terns of motor co-ordination, of humay 
limitations in the integration of com. 
plex responses has led to the production 
of mechanical monstrosities which could 
have been avoided if there had been ¢o. 
operation between psychologist and ep. 
gineer in the process of designing the 
machine. While the application of pgy- 
chological techniques for identifying se. 
lected individuals capable of operating 
such equipment have alleviated the situ. 
ation, there nevertheless remains the 
basic problem of designing apparatus in 
advance so that its operation is less dif. 
ficult and requires less in the way of 
selected personnel. The situation exists, 
perhaps, on a larger scale in industry 
than in the armed services, and it is 
such as to call for close collaboration 
between the psychologist and the engi- 
neer not only in the initial design of the 
machine, but also for the determination, 
in the operation of the machines, of 
those speeds and rhythms and other 
conditions which are optimal from the 
viewpoint of the welfare as well as the 
productivity of the worker [17]. 

It is perhaps significant to find that 
the series of articles embodies few ref- 
erences to the physician, and more par- 
ticularly to the psychiatrist, in spite of 
the overlap of professional interests and 
activities. It is quite possible that the 
time has come for a review of this situ- 
ation. Recent studies of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration show, for ex- 
ample, that the probabilities are 1 to 1 
that a man declared as color blind by a 
physician will be diagnosed as color 
normal in a re-examination by another 
physician; and 9 to 1 that a psychiatric 
disability reported by one doctor will 
not be detected by another [7]. Such 
facts, involving the diagnosis of mental 
functions, present problems of mutual 
interest to both the psychologist and 
the medical man, and illustrate the 
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need for joint effort in their solution. 
It is not yet clear how active and effec- 
tive collaboration in working on these 
problems can best be achieved, but it is 
apparent that there is need for an ac- 
tive effort towards closer working re- 
lationships with the medical man as a 
substitute for the antagonisms which 
have characterized the relationships .be- 
tween the professions in the past. This 
situation might well be one deserving of 
a high priority in the deliberation of the 
appropriate professional associations. 
It is apparent that the future holds 
much for industrial psychology. How 
well the problems and opportunities 
will be met depends, in the final analy- 
sis, upon how well prepared the psy- 
chologist is to face the problems and to 
take advantage of the opportunities. In- 
volved here is a consideration of the 
academic program for training indus- 
trial psychologists. As the writer has 
pointed out elsewhere [16], a survey of 
academic training programs shows that 
the staffs of our university departments 
have failed to provide for students in 
psychology the type of training which 
will prepare them to serve industry. 
Little attempt has been made to co-ordi- 
nate the curriculum of psychology with 
those related subjects such as industrial 
management, engineering, and business 
administration in order to provide the 
budding psychologist with the back- 
ground which he should possess in or- 
der to serve industry. Moreover, there 
are practically no provisions for ap- 
prenticeships or internships in industry 
which the psychologist needs in order 
to obtain that intimate contact with in- 
dustry that is required as a basis for 
serving its needs. Too frequently, the 
psychologist has adopted the attitude 
that psychological principles and meth- 
ods must be well learned, and that what 
the industrial psychologist needs to 


know about industry can be “picked up” 
in the course of a short tour in the plant 
in which he seeks employment. In other 
words, the psychologist today lacks ori- 
entation in the industrial situation. 
With this deficiency he is not in a posi- 
tion to convince industrial executives 
that he has something to contribute to 
industry. It is to be hoped that one out- 
come of this series of articles on the 
past accomplishments of industrial psy- 
chology may lead toward action for bet- 
ter preparing the psychologist to meet 
the challenge and opportunities of the 
future. 
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WHEN MOTHERS WORK—WHAT OF THE 
SCHOOL AGE CHILD?’ 


By DOROTHY 


HE LONG in-between years—post- 

preschool and ante-adolescence— 
have, suddenly, with the war, shifted 
into a place of importance. What with 
the employment of mothers rising and 
the age of juvenile delinquency falling, 
we have come to see vividly that all days 
are important days in the process of 
growing up. 

In an America all-out for war produc- 
tion, mothers moving onto the job must 
be saved the anxiety of wondering 
whether their children are safe and 
well and out of trouble. This we firmly 
realize. We know from industrial re- 
search that emotional strain carries 
over from the worker’s home into the 
plant [13]. We know, further, that 
emotional strain creates fatigue and 
takes its toll in efficiency and produc- 
tiveness [12]. Back in the early days of 
operation-time studies, an experiment 
with riveters showed that when the fa- 
tigue factor was carefully prevented, 
production went up 266 per cent [9]. 

From the point of view of production 
alone, the lesson stands out clearly. 
From the point of view of human be- 
ings—of parents and children, alike re- 
active to the war strains and tensions 
about them—other lessons appear. The 
emotional ease of the mother is impor- 
tant not only in terms of her job. It is 
important in terms of herself. It is im- 
portant in terms of her children. For, 


[This is the fourth in a series of papers on 
problems of child care published in the Jour- 
NAL by Dr. Baruch.—Ep1Tor] 
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what she feels of duress and doubt and 
anxiety, she carries into her closest re- 
lationships. It adds to the pressures 
which converge from wider social 
spheres. The emotional well-being of 
the children is important not only in 
terms of the mother. It is important in 
terms of themselves. It is important, 
also, in terms of tomorrow’s time which 
will be theirs. For, what they feel of 
unfulfilled yearning and want, what 
they feel of pain and denial, of guilt 
and resentment, will not end with their 
own bitterness. It will make bitterness 
for others. It will shape too starved and 
meager patterns in the world which 
they create. 

From the point of view of human liv- 
ing, for now and for the future, there 
must be richness and zest and fulfill- 
ment for children, not only early and 
late, but in the long in-between years. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF EXTENDED 
SCHOOL SERVICES? 


The task of providing extended serv- 
ices for the school-age child is no easy 
task. In war congested areas, the 
schools are over-burdened. Many times 
teachers exist in insufficient numbers to 
handle even the regular day’s work with 
comfort. Recreation workers are too 
few and too far pressed. Finding ways 

2 Details incorporated into these pages have 
been gathered through personal observation 
and through both written and verbal reports 
from various parts of the country. Written re- 


ports alone have numbered 90, and represent 
78 cities in 42 states. 
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and means of setting up and carrying on 
a program for which there is no prece- 
dent, puts additional burdens where 
burdens are already at a maximum load. 
And yet, community after community 
has massed forces in timely attempts to 
fill the need. 

For the most part, facilities are or- 
ganized under the school system. Occa- 
sionally, they are set up under joint ju- 
risdiction of the city recreation depart- 
ment and the scools, or under the rec- 
reation department alone. Fees ordi- 
narily range from nothing to twenty- 
five cents a day to defray cost of food. 
Support is ordinarily through Lanham 
funds, although state, county or district 
tax funds, War Council or War Chest 
contributions, and contributions from 
industries, unions, and other community 
groups are variously used. Child care 
committees have proved enormously 
helpful in stimulating interest, in advis- 
ing on policies and in gaining commu- 
nity support. 

Supervision is sometimes furnished 
through the regular elementary school 
supervisorial staff. More often, there is 
a special supervisor of extended school 
eare. Such a supervisor may have re- 
sponsibility for both preschool and 
school age levels; or, as in most of the 
larger communities, may function in re- 
lation to the school age centers alone. 
In such cases, there is a separate super- 
visor for the nursery schools. Some- 
times the supervisor at one or’the other 
level is also the director of the entire 
program of extended school services. 
Sometimes, there is still another person 
who coordinates the whole. 

Names by which the centers are des- 
ignated vary in attempts to have them 
prove attractive. Day camps, canteens 
and clubs of one or another sort are 
terms frequently used. 

In most instances the centers are sit- 
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uated in the regular school building 

Where double sessions prevail jy the 

schools, however, space is difficult ¢ 

allocate. Community center buildings 

church basements, rented homes, recreg. 
tion halls of various agencies— a]] have 
been adapted in crowded areas to hous 
children’s facilities. Many places repo, 
the matter of housing as a serious pro}. 
lem. Some are anticipating funds {oy 
erecting additional space. Even whey 
space is used in the regular schools, the 
matter of suitability to before-and-aft. 
er-school activities, arises. The room 
crowded with desks, surrounded by 
blackboards, devoid of color and homey 
comfort, is no place to carry on the kind 
of program that children should have. 
In awareness of this fact, occasional at. 
tempts have been made to make school 
rooms over. In one city, where a center 
opened with fifty children, the first. 
grade room in which it was housed “was 
completely renovated and modernized. 
The floor was covered with linoleum. 
Four easels and many cabinets and lock- 
ers were built. The school grounds were 
improved and much needed outdoor 
equipment was erected ’* 

In some instances, and in the most ef- 
fective programs, the housing of the 
center is not confined to a single room. 
Quiet games, stereopticon, some hobby 
collections, and a library corner may be 
located in one room. Blocks, radio, 
phonograph, a floor space to dance or to 
build on, with a cluster of comfortable 
chairs in which to lounge while listen- 
ing, may be located in another. Pots of 
paints, clay tables, carpentry benches, 
and a variety of nature and crafts ma- 
terials, may be found in still a third. 
Adequate space, adequatley equipped, 
lessens the need for formal and con- 


3 Macon, Georgia. In a letter from Rosalie 
Chaplin, director, Bibb County Extended 
School Services, December 27, 1943. 
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tinuous direction. It reduces fatigue and 
tension. It makes both for greater re- 
jaxation, and greater stimulation (as 
distinguished from over-stimulation, 
which it curtails). 

Beside the ever-present problems of 
space and housing, come the problems 
of staffing, of health services, of hours, 
of enrollment, and of offering the kind 
of program that will be enriching and 
good. 

Teachers are recruited from every 
available source. Substitute lists; lists 
of those who have worked in the schools 
and have retired; lists of recreation 
workers—these are combed. People who 
have come from other locales, as army 
wives for instance, are often pulled in. 
Sometimes the regular teachers in the 
schools serve during additional hours. 
In one city where all the schools make 
their play space available for out-of- 
school hours, the teachers divide the re- 
sponsibility of supervising the play 
among themselves.* More often, how- 
ever, the load of serving in an extended- 
school program is considered a load 
enough in itself, so that teachers over 
and above those on the regular school 
staff must be found. This, in turn, be- 
cause of existing shortages, means tak- 
ing On many who are comparatively in- 
experienced or untrained, or many who 
have had their experience so far back 
that new training must be added.** In- 
service, programs, as a result, become 
an almost essential part of the picture. 
Such programs are being conducted 
either by the supervisorial staff of the 
centers, by the elementary school super- 


* Milledgeville, Georgia [19]. 

*For suggestive staff requirements for 
Group Care of Children, see [6]; and for dia- 
gram of staff schedule, see [14]. 

®[See a forthcoming number of the Jour- 
NAL for a discussion of the “Training of Vol- 
unteer Teachers’ Assistants For Defense Nur- 


sery Schools and Day Care Centers” by Helen 
L. Koch.—Ep1ror. ] 
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visors, by people drawn from a variety 
of community resources, by nearby 
teacher-training colleges, or by combi- 
nations of these four means. 

Health services come either from the 
city department of health or from the 
school health department. As exam- 
ple, in one city, “health service is fur- 
nished by the nursing staff of the pub- 
lic schools and the city health depart- 
ment. Nurses are assigned on the basis 
of one nurse to four nursery schools, 
and one to every eight school-age 
units.” In another city, “the city-coun- 
ty-health unit offers immunization and 
clinical service,” and, as interesting ad- 
denda, “the county tuberculosis associa- 
tion gives patch tests and X-rays to 
staff members.’ 

Most of the centers are open so that, 
between them and the regular schools, 
children may be under supervision for 
at least twelve hours of the day. At- 
tempt is made almost everywhere to meet 
the hours that coincide with the moth- 
ers’ hours of work. Few cities attempt 
night care, but in one city with a wide 
program where night care is included, 
“there are more school-age children en- 
rolled at night than preschoolers. And 
so...” with a nice human touch, “we 
have had to provide some of the services 
formerly supplied by the home, such as 
braiding Jane’s long hair and seeing 
that she has on a clean dress before 
leaving for school....” “Graveyard 
shift people go to work at twelve at 
night. However, their children must be 
brought in at eight, which is our bed- 
time. These children stay through un- 
til the parents have obtained their 
sleep. Swingshifters do not pick up 


7 Kansas City, Missouri. In a letter from J. 
Glenn Travis, director, Children’s War Serv- 
ice Program, January 3, 1944. 

® Colorado Springs, Colorado. In a letter 
from Frances Anderson, director, Child Care 
Center, January 7, 1944. 
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their children at midnight when they 
get through work, but get them the 
next morning.” Practical nurses are in 
charge on the twelve-hour night shifts 
at these centers. They are supervised 
by a woman who spends the night in 
different centers for the purpose of 
studying the situation and offering sug- 
gestions to help improve practices. Since 
this same program serves women who 
are staggered in the shipyards round 
about the week, it must also stay open 
on Sundays. Then, attending the Sunday 
school of their parents’ choice becomes, 
if desired, a part of the day.° 

The problem of enrollment is still cur- 
rent in most cities. Superintendents 
and directors of extended-school serv- 
ices all over the country wish that they 
might discover effective ways of reach- 
ing parents so that more of the children 
who need the services would be enrolled. 
In a recent study of 15,000 boys and 
8,000 girls, ten to seventeen years of 
age, it was found that participation in 
supervised recreation tended to reduce 
juvenile delinquency. Delinquents who 
did not take part in recreational activ- 
ities became repeaters 30 per cent more 
often than those who took part. More- 
over, the proportion of non-delinquenis 
who did not participate in recreation 
but who became delinquent during the 
year was three times as high as the simi- 
lar rate for non-delinquents in the rec- 
reation program [5].'° In another sec- 
tion of the country, 16.4 per cent of the 
juvenile court cases during 1943 were 
twelve years old or under.’ And yet, 
parents all over the land are still believ- 


® Vancouver, Washington. In letters from 
Helen Lehman, nursery school supervisor, Jan- 
uary 21, 1944; and from Zeno B. Katiterle, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, January 31, 
1944. 


10For a statement establishing child care 
centers as antidote to delinquency. see [20]. 
11L0os Angeles, California. From figures 
supplied by the County Probation Department. 
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ing either that “children of schoo] age 
are old enough to take care of ina 
selves,” or that, “they’re better of at 
home,” even though the home is home 
less in terms of a person to give them 
warmth and interest and support. 

As for the children themselves—they 
least of all seem motivated to enter jnt, 
many of the programs which the ex. 
tended-school services supply. 

Why? 

Possibly because the very satisfac. 
tions which are stressed in the field of 
mental hygiene are too often left out. 


CHILDREN’S NEEDS MUST BE MET 


As at the preschool level, so at the 
school-age levels, essential emotions, in- 
ner wants, basic strivings — must lx 
taken more widely into account [3]. 

Let us look at some things as they 
are. 

Again the need for achievement.—A 
room—by the way it appears and by the 
things it contains—is an open book. 
The barren room devoid of materials, 
stiff with chairs and empty walls, is sel- 
dom a place of doing. The teacher’s tra- 
ditional desk, still at the front, speaks 
also for itself. 

From her desk, one teacher rises. In 
front of her, sitting primly around a 
large table are twenty children. Their 
ages range from six to thirteen. The 
teacher had come on duty at two o’clock 
and would be with the children until 
six . But her day had not started at 
two. Early this morning, at six, she 
had been here. She had worked then 
until nine at which time the children 
had all been absorbed into their regular 
classrooms. At six she had seen that the 
younger children went back to sleep. 
She had let the older ones read awhile. 
Then, also had them rest. After that 
she had given them their little bottles 
of milk. “No, not a real breakfast. We 
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know but we think they have 
komething at home before they come 
’ (Before six! And lunch not 


The teacher moves over to the table 
where the children are seated. 

“Now,” she says, “Be nice! Hands 
down; eyes up. We’re going to have a 
story.” 


Suddenly, as if there had to be some 


sort of action, a score of hands wave in 

. “Please, teacher, lets have Pi- 

” “Please, couldn’t we have 

Air Babies... ?” “Please... .” “Please 
ce 

“Now, children, I haven’t said any of 
you could talk. Don’t you remember: 
Hands down; eyes up. And please be 
nice.” 

She picks up a book and takes a stand 
at the end of the long table. “‘We’re go- 
ing to have Snow White.” 

“But, Miss Blank,” whines a girl of 
about seven, “I don’t want to listen. I 
want to go out to play.” 

“Isobel,” chides Miss Blank sternly, 
“Don’t you know, people can’t always do 
what they want. Hands down; eyes up. 
Everybody, now, quiet and nice.” 

(If I were a child, thinks the observ- 
er, I'd scream if she said that word 
once again! Or I’d commit murder.) 

The teacher starts reading in a sing- 
song voice. One paragraph. Two para- 
graphs. At this point a boy and a girl 

come in from the hall. 

” “And so, ‘Snow White went through 
the forest until’... . hang your sweater 
up, Jackie, and sit on the floor, Susie, 
there are no more chairs. . . . ‘suddenly 
in front of her she saw a little, tiny 
house’... . Susie put that box away. 
You’re not supposed to take your dolls 
out of the box now. You’re supposed to 
listen.” 

“But,” protests Susie, “my babies are 
80 lonely. They’ve been in their box all 
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All at once bedlam breaks loose. “Su- 
sie’s an interrupter. She’s an interrupt- 
er. Interrupter. Interrupter....” the 
chant rises to a shriek of pent up ener- 
gy, suddenly released. 

“Children,” shouts Miss Blank above 
the furor, “children do be nice.” 

(Why, wonders the observer, as the 
racket subsides and apathy again set- 
tles, why couldn’t Isobel go outside? 
Why couldn’t Susie play with her dolls? 
Why couldn’t different children find dif- 
ferent things to do? Why did they have 
to be regimented ?) 

Fortunately, regimentation does not 
occur universally, though it still does 
too often. 

Here is a large room in a bungalow 
on the school playground. At one end, 
several children are painting. A small 
group of the older ones are working on 
puppets nearby. “I’m making a mad 
puppet,” says Rose. The teacher nods. 
“She does look very mad—very, very 

“Look, Miss Lucky, at my frog. I got 
him this morning, in the garden. He 
was frightened by a slimy worm. I tried 
to get the worm, too, only it squashed. 

” 


Four boys dash in from the outside, 
dropping the baseball with which they 
have been playing into a container near 
the door. They settle themselves in the 
book corner. “You read, today, Tom, it’s 
your turn to read. We gotta have a turn 


to listen. ...” (These are self-made 
rules, the observer later discovers.) 

“Could Bobby and I go into the cafe- 
teria and help Mrs. Snow make the pud- 
ding for supper tonight?” asks a ten- 
year-old. 

A small cluster of sevens are building 
with blocks at the far end of the room. 
“It’s a bomber. And Selby’ll be the pi- 
lot and I’ll be the bombadier....” 
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Three girls are draping lengths of 
colored cloth about them. One is pulling 
on an old pleated, plaid skirt. “Please, 
Miss Lucky, could you watch a little 
while and see how the play we’re mak- 
ing up is going? Later, then, we can do 
it for the rest....” 

A dreamy-eyed boy has turned on the 
phonograph, very softly. He then lies 
down musingly to listen on the window 
seat that the older boys have built and 
the older girls upholstered. 

There is nothing regimented or static 
here. This is a place of doing and being 
what one needs to and wants. The room 
itself reflects the kind of place it is. 
There are yellow curtains at the win- 
dows. The black-board has been covered 
with a frieze by the children—of war 
and conflict, but done with colors so viv- 
id that they sing out through the space. 
There are no desks, just work tables. 
The bulletin board boasts a sign print- 
ed by some of the older youngsters, aft- 
er a series of discussions, the gist of 
which they have tried to incorporate. 


WHAT TO DO WHEN YOU COME IN 


;: ag around for something you’d 
ike. 

2. You can go out or stay in, which- 
ever you want. 

3. You can just rest if you like. May- 
be what you’d like to do best is to 
do nothing. 

. You can work alone or with your 
friends. 

. Maybe you’d like to fight with 
your enemies. Then go outside and 
fight fairly and when you come 
back you’ll be friends too. 

. Miss Lucky’ll help anybody who 
needs it. Just go and ask. 


In this room, there are many and va- 
ried opportunities for achievement. The 
variety of materials invite it. The ab- 
sence of regimentation invites it. The 
feeling of freedom to be self-initiating, 
to work toward ends which are not im- 
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posed but which are self-chosen — suc 
feelings invite it. The democratic. pel 
missive environment, which the tea¢i 
er creates, invites it. Her recognitj 
of individual wants and of individy 
accomplishments invites it. Here, chjj 
dren are not afraid to do. They are ng 
afraid to create. Just walking aroyn4 
cherishing a frog which has been reg 
cued from a worm is a good activity jj 
it has meaning to the child who dogs jt. 

The kinds of achievement which chjj 
dren resourcefully discover are unpre 
dictable. It makes them into more in, 
tegrated people, with richness and 
wholeness more closely within. For such 
achievement, the environment must be 
full of materials with which children 
can work. There must be raw materials 
out of which they can bring things into 
being; materials which they can shape 
to many ends.’* For such achievements, 
the program must be flexible. It must 
provide for a variety of activities which 
can go on simultaneously, rather than a 
straight line series which must be fol- 
lowed by one and all at one and the same 
time. In the words of a skillful super- 
visor, “We do not urge organized games 
much of the time but encourage small 
interest groups and individual! activities. 
We are making every effort to cut down 
on over-stimulation and fatigue. We are 
hoping to have some small rooms and 
cozy corners where a child may get 
away from the larger group.” 

Cognizance of the need for variety in 
programming is well illustrated in a 
number of statements from different 
spots. Included in one list of possibil- 
ities are the following: 

Outdoor activities as: 

Games, hikes, picnics, nature study, 
victory gardens, excursions. . .. 
12 For a list of suggestive materials, see [4]. 
23In a letter from Rosamund Praeger, De 


partment of Public Instruction, Syracuse, New 
York, February 23, 1944. 
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Indoor activities as: 


Arts, crafts, games, puzzles, club 
activities, books, story-telling, help- 
ing individual children with school 
SE ssas” 


uch a list could be extended indefinite- 
yas it is in two very useful pamphlets 
[18 and 21}. 


To enrich the program further, many ‘ 


.ommunity resources are utilized. From 
nother place comes the following com- 
ment in point. “Each day’s program 
embraces a variety of activities and re- 
fects to the fullest the use of commu- 
nity resources, such as the library, the 
museum, the playground, the swimming 
pool, the public parks and reservations, 
the movies, the radio, the local radio 
station and city-donated lands for gar- 
dens... °° Another report’* shows 
that the vocational school is used for 
cooking and nutrition lessons, and that 
the public library’s weekly story hour 
is attended as well.’* School busses are 
obtained where such excursions into the 
community are undertaken. Occasional- 
ly the program includes remedial work 
for children who need such help."* 

In some cities, the programs of the 
child care centers are supplemented 
by activities of the Junior Civilian Serv- 
ice Corps or Victory Corps which reach 
down into the elementary schools. In 
one city, for instance, where from five 
to six hundred boys are finishing police 
and firemen courses, an equal number 
of girls are enrolled in child care 


Oakland, California. In a letter from Eliz- 
abeth Case, director, Child Care Centers, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1944. 

‘5 Holyoke, Massachusetts. In a letter from 
William R. Peck, superintendent of schools, 
January 31, 1944; and in [10]. 

‘6 Tampa, Florida, In a letter from Eliza- 
beth Freeman, January 20, 1944. 

“For ways in which libraries can work with 
extended care programs, see [11]. 

'* West Palm Beach, Florida. As reported 
by Marian C. Dodge, director, Extended School 
Services, January 19, 1944. 
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courses ; while over fifteen hundred fur- 
ther applications from grade school chil- 
dren have been received for this 
course.’® In turn, the children in the 
child care classes are used as volun- 
teers.*° 

The richness and variety of activities 
stressed in the program of the New 
York All-Day Neighborhood Schools 
might well be adopted by the extended 
school centers. A partial listing of 
available clubs alone is extremely sug- 
gestive. A child may join “the Junior 
Travel Club and take trips around the 
city; build a city or a street with blocks 
or boxes; use paints and wood.... ” 
Or he may join “the City Explorers’ 
Club—go visit trains, boats and air- 
planes ; make models; read stories about 
the city....” Ora Dance Club, where, 
among other things, he may learn to 
dance and learn about dancing... . Or 
an Industrial Arts Club, where sewing, 
painting, block printing, metal craft, a 
variety of other activities prevail .... 
No matter which club he chooses, he will 
have a chance to: “play games, use 
paints, clay and wood; and take part in 
a play” [7 p. 20]. 

Hopefully, too, among the activities 
in these centers are ones which face, 
rather than hide, current social issues. 
For one thing, the matter of mounting 
interracial discord comes in, with at- 
temps to help the children do some- 
thing constructive about it. Where de- 
rogatory remarks are current about 
Jews; where the Italians “hate” the 
Greeks; where the Greeks “hate” the 
Puerto Ricans; where the Irish “hate” 
all; and where all, more or less, “hate” 
the Negroes— not only are backgrounds 


19 Gary, Indiana. In a letter from Mark C. 
Roser, director, Department of Child Welfare, 
March 7, 1944. 


20 Youngston, Ohio. In a letter from a 
A. Bowman, superintendent of public sehools, 
February 28, 1944. 
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and history studied, but the diverse 
groups put on plays for one another. 
They participate in dances in mixed 
groups. They give each other parties. In 
all such activities, not only do other- 
group traditions enter; but, on account 
of doing things with and for each other, 
the separate racial entities can lose their 
apartness. They can amalgamate and 
become more one.” Achievement, as re- 
sult, is not only a matter of individual 
accomplishment. It belongs collectively 
and socially to many, working side by 
side.?? 

The need for affection, response and 
belongingness.—Again, let us look in 
on some specific situations. The chil- 
dren have again been sitting around 
tables. Twenty-two of them. Of all 
ages from five to fourteen. (Again the 
interminable gathering of all together, 
glueing them tightly onto chairs!) They 
have been making snow men out of 
clay, and braiding crepe paper bracelets. 

“Now,” says the teacher, “It’s time 
for recess.” (The observer glances at 
her watch. Mid-afternoon. But why 
should there be a recess in this sort of 
program, where opportunities for free 
play and relaxation should be perva- 
sive?) 

The children dash out helter-skelter. 
Almost immediately there rises a wail- 
ing and a great to-do. Don, about nine, 
rushes in. He is rubbing one eye. 

“My eye hurts,” sniffling. “She hit 
me.”’ “J 

The teacher looks provoked. “You go 
right out and get her, Donald, and tell 
her to come here,” with prophetic stern- 
ness. (But, thinks the observer, Don 
doesn’t care about wrath now. He wants 


21 New York. Information furnished by Mrs. 
Moses D. Blitzer, chairman, Committee of the 
Public Education Association for the All-Day 
Neighborhood Schools, February 26, 1944. 

2 For details about activities in some other 
programs, see [8] and [17]. 
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warmth and sympathy. He’s been ) 
And, why, at a moment like this, must 
she call him, coldly, Donald? Why nog 
“Don”? Fer, by such small things d 
we betray the feelings we hold... . ) 

The teacher follows Donald out. The 
yard is a mass of milling children, gh 
looks around. “Stop pushing each oth 
at the swing! : 
know that you’re not supposed to fight? 
....+ Millie, you’re too big to turn som. 
ersaults on the bar with a skirt op 
Bring your gym shorts tomorrow... } 
Manuel Modero, if you don’t tell your 
mother to get the nits out of your hair, 
I won’t let you stay....” 

“But, Miss,” protests Manuel, she’s 
all the time to work.” 

On the lowest of the three rungs of 
the stairs a small girl is sitting. Tears 
are dripping but she makes no sound. 
In some silent sort of agony or fear, she 
sucks the cold ridge of the concrete 
step. 

The teacher does not even see her..., 

“Benjamin,” she shrills, “get down 
from that fence at once. You’re not sup 
posed to climb there ....” Suddenly, 
remembering, she turns to an eight- 
year-old beside her. “Harry. It’s time 
for the milk now. You be a good boy 
and run on down to the main building 
and get it for Mrs. Nuffin....” 

By this time, Donald is back, pulling 
Luisa in tow. Luisa is a fat, ponderous 
girl of thirteen. 

“So you’re the one, Luisa,” accusing- 
ly. “What did you do to Donald?” 

Luisa is downright if nothing more. 
“T hit him,” she says, “with the back 
of my hand.” 

“Well,” says the teacher, “Mrs. Nuf- 
fin just cannot be everywhere at one 
time. You'll both have to go inside for 
twenty minutes. And watch the clock.” 

At this point, Harry comes up the 
steps, returing from the house with the 
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milk bottles in a large partitioned tray. 
Mrs. Nuffin glances half at him. “What 
a fine big boy bringing the bottles all 
the way from the main building.” Then 
Mrs. Nuffin looks fully at him. “My 
goodness, Harry,” she exclaims, “‘do be 
careful or you’ll spill it all and we won’t 
have any to drink.” 

(Silent mental notes by the observer: 
No notice when children are hurt or be- 
wildered or fearful. No affection to help 
them feel secure and supported. No real 
response either. She simply hasn’t “got- 
ten” what any of them were after. Not 


what any of the things they were doing 


meant to them. She even had to spoil 
the small bit of encouraging response 
she gave to Harry. She showed him 
that she lacked any real confidence in 
him in spite of the ability which he so 
ably demonstrated in tugging the bot- 
tles up the hill.) 

But teachers, fortunately, are not al- 
ways this way. 

Here are a group of children, just 
waking up from their afternoon rest. 

“They are so tired, and they sleep very 
deep. More than my seven boys. But 
now it is war, and life makes tiredness 
ek 

She catches the children’s eyes in 
greeting, as one by one, they get up, 
fold their blankets and quietly go out. 
...» “To the playground,” she explains. 
“They can call me in the window if they 
have any want. But I stay here because 
Jose always has bad dreams when he 
wakes up and I help him not to be so 
frightened.” 

At this moment, Jose, about seven, 
sits up startled. Mrs. Ortez smiles at 
him warmly. “Hello, nice boy.” 

He smiles back. 

(“That is the best today of ever,” 
Mrs. Ortez confides to the observer.) 

Another boy takes some marbles from 
a locker as he goes out. They are not 
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his, it seems. “Those are Daniel’s, you 
know,” she says confidingly. The state- 
ment is a simple sharing of fact. There 
is no rancor or condemnation — no 
“what - a - bad - boy - you - are - to - be- 
stealing” tone of blame in her voice. 

It is quite apparent that Mrs. Ortez 
knows each one of those twenty-three 
children. She has visited in their homes. 
She has listened to troubles poured out 
by fathers and mothers. It is quite ap- 
parent also that Mrs. Ortez loves these 
children; and that she loves what she 
is doing. 

“But,” she apologizes, “I’m not very 
experienced of being a teacher....” 
She was going to a class, however, 
where she was learning what to do. She 
was being taught how to teach children 
to make worsted flowers and fasten 
them on to sticks, to make paper chains, 
and cardboard waste baskets with sten- 
ciled designs on each side. She was be- 
ing taught how to have them draw trees 
and houses and stick-people. But she 
had not learned how much she was do- 
ing as a teacher by being her own warm 
and empathetic self. 

The most valued asset, and the most 
important, for people of all ages and 
sizes (even when grown-up) is to be 
loved. Impersonality and objectivity in 
the regular class room is one thing 
(although still a debatable one). The 
regular classroom lasts through a short- 
er portion of the day. Children still 
have their home contacts to give them 
warming response at other times. Im- 
personality and objectivity in the ex- 
tended-school center is quite another 
thing (no longer debatable). The cen- 
ter must substitute for the home in fur- 
nishing certain emotional values. It 
must supply some of the essence of a 
good home: the supportive interest of 
an adult. Response to inner wants and 
concerns. Warmth and encouragement. 
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Affection. And the beiongingness that 
accrues. 

As elsewhere stated, “Children need 
what they ought to find but do not find 
in their own homes—namely privacy; a 
place to bring their friends, freedom to 
follow the dictates of their own needs 
and desires, and a sense of the presence 
of some understanding adult in the 
background. Emotional climate 
should be warm, relaxed, friendly ... . 
{7 p. 23]. 

Some of the programs for extended 
school care are realizing such values. 
“In general,” says one director, “we are 
thinking of the program as really 
an extended-home program and are at- 
tempting more and more as time goes 
along to promote experiences with the 
children that will give them some of the 
warmth they might be having at simi- 
lar times in their own homes.””* Says 
another, “Safety, rest, active play, good 
food, wholesome and informal activity, 


and affectionate companionship general- 
ly characterize the programs as they 
have developed.’’** 

Grace Langdon, in a most helpful set 
of suggestions [16] interprets a good 
child-care program for school-age chil- 
dren as follows. She says: 


It is a temporary substitute ... for a good 
mother. 

It provides for the children at the centers the 
kind of care good mothers would give at 
home if they were there... . 

To accomplish this a good program:° 
Provides a safe place for the child to be. 
Looks after health needs. .. . 
Sees to it that there are opportunities for 
the kind of play he enjoys either alone or 
with others. 


23 Berkeley, California. In a letter from Al- 
ma Smith Chambers, coordinator, Child Care 
— Parent-Nursery Schools, January 12, 


24Kansas City, Missouri. Again from J. 
Glenn Travis, director, Children’s War Service 
Program, in a letter, January 3, 1944. 
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Provides good food. 

Sees that the child has the rest and 
needs. 

Gives plenty of chance for him to do the 
things in the community which he would do 
if he were home. 

Makes it possible for him to keep in touch 
with his special friends. 

Gives him understanding and genuine affeo- 
tion. 

Underlying all in a good child-care pro. 
gram there is the certain feeling that does not 
have to be put into words that the adults like 
and are interested in each child and his well. 
being just as is true in a good home. 


We have learned that it is not enough 
to be a “minder” of children. We, who 
undertake the responsibility of helping 
them through these troubled years must 
also be their friends. 

The need for release.—Many of the 
children who are now in war centers, 
have been living under tension over the 
past year or years. Many have gone 
through uprooted moving. Many have 
gone through days of being unsettled 
and strange. Many have parents who 
have sought a way out of persistent 
conflicts through attacking war jobs. 
Some come from families disrupted by 
war. For many, life has not been gen- 
tle or easy. For many, frustrations have 
been current during all the years of 
growing. This we must see. For, chil- 
dren who have been deprived of satis- 
fying answers to their innermost wants 
invariably struggle after some means of 
avengement. Many of the present-day 
children in such predicament, have dis- 
covered their own ways of letting out 
piled up hostility and resentment: In 
gang-warfare. In pilfering. In delin- 
quency and unsocial behavior of vari- 
ous sorts. 

And so, one of the questions which 
the extended-school services must an- 
swer is: How can we compete with the 
outlet that is gained through such self- 
sought means? Unless we come to some 
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kind of answer, many of the hostile chil- 
dren whom we should be helping, will 
continue to seek their own kinds of out- 
jet. We will have failed them in helping 
them arrive at a quieter place of peace. 

Adults and children alike want to be 
fully accepted, as they are. They want 
to be able to show the black spots as 
well as the white and still remain able 
to say, “Even with these, someone still 
believes I’m all right.” 

One teacher, recognizing this strug- 
gle for acceptance, said to her group, 
“But certainly you can write about 
whatever you want. Or paint about it, 
or tell me about it, or act it out. No,” to 
astonished youngsters, “what you do 
doesn’t have to be about things that are 
good. We’ve all got times of being mean 
and mad and horrid inside. We all want 
to talk about things we think we 
shouldn’t. Well—here your chance... .” 

And so there came a story of a moth- 
er who loved rabbits to the neglect of 
her children, of a father who was ar- 
rested because of drunk driving, of 
fights between brothers and sisters, of 
last year’s “grouchy teacher’s trip to 
H...,” of a wholesale machine-gunning 
of all the cross people in the world, of 
the “wicked” principal’s funeral. ... *° 

The teacher who permitted this was 
well oriented to the needs of children. 
She knew that such release of feeling 
could help, with real acceptance on her 
part, to reduce the amount of resent- 
ment within. She knew that sufficient 
reduction would enable more positive 
feelings to flourish. More teachers must 
learn this sort of thing. They must 
come to know how hostilities arise, how 
impelling they are, how they come out 
unwittingly and in unsocial acts if they 
are kept’ out of consciousness. More 
teachers must come to see the value of 


* For more extended discussions of this sort 
of thing, see [1], [2], [15]. 
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release techniques and their role in set- 
ting free the more positive, creative and 
social aspects of personality. 

But to do any of this, the teacher 
must not be too pressed or tired. She 
must have long-term contact enough 
with the children so that they establish 
confidence in her and she in them. She 
must have built the close relationships 
that the center with revolving person- 
nel can never accomplish. She must 
have either paid or volunteer help so 
that she can be freed to devote a part 
of her time at least to rich and releas- 
ing and creative endeavours. She must 
know their parents in order to know 
them. Work with parents must extend 
throughout the extended-care centers. 
It must not be a thing apart, meant only 
for nursery schools. Children of any 
age are still a part of their families — 
still integrally connected. We can be of 


best help to them only as we understand 
the framework in which they have 
grown. 


IN CONCLUSION 


The children who come to the extend- 
ed-school centers are people in the pro- 
cess of growing up. They need security 
and a balanced life. They need rest and 
good food and varied activities. They 
need a sense of achievement growing 
out of the many things they do. They 
need affection and response for what 
they are. They need contact and warmth 
from someone who is sincerely interest- 
ed in them. 

These children want to feel indepen- 
dent; and yet, because they are still de- 
pendent, they need encouragement and 
support. They need someone to turn to 
in times of stress; someone who will 
give them anchorage. 

For these reasons, the centers must 
provide: 


Flexibility not rigidity. 
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Richness not 
Creativeness nt 
Hominess not 
Understanding not 
Acceptance not 
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barrenness. 
directiveness. 
institutionalism. 
disinterest. 
condemnation. 


and last though not least— 
Personal affection and warmth. 
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